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News of the Week 


HE Abnormal Importations Act duties of 50 per cent., 
levied on a list ef twenty-three selected articles 

in the manufactured or semi-manufactured category, 
came into force on Wednesday. The value of a normal 
year’s importations of such articles is something over 
£20,000,000, though on the basis of the October figures, 
which admittedly represented a sudden spurt, the total 
for a full year would be over £40,000,000. Mr. Runciman 
has sueceeded reasonably well in avoiding taxes on the 
taw material of industry, and of the export trade in 
particular, excluding leather, and, so far, iron and steel, 
on that ground. That is so much to the good, and the 
more completely it is realized that the duties are levied 
fora limited period, six months, and for a definite purpose, 
the limitation of abnormal importations, the better. 
But of course the Protectionists are accepting them as a 
lirst instalment of Protection and demanding the extension 
of the duties on that ground alone, quite irrespective of 
abnormal growths in the volume of imports. Equal 
pressure is being exerted in the hope of forcing an imme- 
diate announcement of agricultural protection, but 
the Cabinet has so far agreed only to certain emergency 
Measures. To limit imports of denture bowls, and 
even silk stockings, is one thing. ‘To tax food and send 
up the cost of living at the moment when it is essential 
to keep internal prices steady is quite another, as the 















Government may yet be made to realize. Even a 





15 per cent. quota of home-grown wheat in the loaf 
means dearer bread. 

- * “ * 
Terrorism in India 

A sinister sidelight on the problems before the Round 

Table Conference was cast by Lord Lothian’s speech 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday on terrorism in 
India. No one will suspect the new Under-Secretary 
of any lack of sympathy with Indian aspirations. He 
has, in fact, been working unceasingly in the Conference 
for a reasonable settlement such as the mass of Indian 
opinion could accept, but his description of the situation 
in India, and Bengal in particular, and his denunciation 
of the terrorism designed to make self-government or 
any other form of government impossible was couched 
in language strong enough to satisfy even Lord Brentford, 
who initiated the debate. The Government propose to 
exercise, and are amply justified in exercising, excep- 
tional powers in Bengal. Freedom of the Press is a 
principle to be defended almost when it seems past 
defence. But in parts of India it is past defence 
altogether, and the responsible editor who instigates 
unbalanced students to murder deserves even heavier 
punishment than the criminal himself. Sir John 
Anderson, the newly-appointed Governor of Bengal, will 
have as heavy responsibilities on his shoulders as any 
man in the Empire, but he has had some experience in 
Ireland of coping with defiance of the law and he will 
carry the confidence as well as the good will of his 
countrymen with him to India. 

* * xe * 
Round Table Developments 

As for the Round Table Conference itself, a statement 

by Sir Samuel Hoare on Wednesday and an answer by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the same day 
go far towards giving the assurance asked for on another 
page of this issue that the Government will refuse firmly 
to yield to the demands Mr. Churchill and a section of 
the Government’s following in the House are putting 
forward. The question by which the Conference stands 
or falls is responsibility at the centre. Is the new Govern. 
ment of India to be responsible ultimately (apart from 
certain agreed safeguards) to an elected legislature at 
Delhi or to a Secretary of State in Whitehall ? For Mr, 
Gandhi, of course, it is responsibility at the centre or 
nothing. More significant is the letter signed by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri and other Hindu moderates 
declaring that they would never have come to England 
at all merely to secure provincial autonomy without 
responsibility at the centre. Though no final agreement 
can be reached in London, owing to the refusal of the 
Moslems to discuss central responsibility till the com- 
munal question has been settled, there is good reason 
now to believe that the Government will reiterate in 
unmistakable language the declaration the Prime Minister 
made last January in favour of the responsibility of 
both Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

* * * * 


The question is how far those two achievements can 
be synchronised, 


No Hindu is ready to accept pro- 
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vincial responsibility now, with central responsibility 
indefinitely postponed, which is what Mr. Churchill and 
his supporters desire. On the other hand central 
responsibility here and now is clearly impossible in view 
of the attitude of the Moslems. In those circumstances 
the Government must lay down a policy of its own. 
When the Prime Minister made his offer to arbitrate on 
the communal issue, if there was a unanimous desire 
that he should, he left it perfectly clear that if the Govern- 
ment did not act in that way it would in another. He 
has since then, by a series of interviews with the 
chief Indian members of the conference, been equip- 
ping himself to outline a communal settlement which all 
parties can consider at leisure on their return to India, 
unless indeed they are ready at the eleventh hour to 
accept it here. Such a plan would, of course, have 
Cabinet authority behind it and the Prime Minister is 
perfectly justified in refusing to postpone his statement 
to the conference till the approval of Parliament has 
been obtained. It is for the Cabinet to take its line and 
defend it in the House afterwards. From Lord Irwin's 
reassertion in 1929 of Dominion Status as the goal for 
India there can be no retreat. Mr. Baldwin fortunately 


chose between Lord Irwin and Mr. Churchill long ago- 
* 


Paris and Manchuria 

While the League of Nations Council sits in Paris and 
gets nowhere, Japan steadily extends her military 
occupation over the whole of Manchuria and the world’s 
faith in the League of Nations grows as steadily less. 
Nothing is gained by disguising facts that stare 
everyone in the eyes. Something, on the other hand, 
may be gained by recalling facts that are too easily 
forgotten. It is now well over two months since China, 
in accordance with her unquestioned right and duty, 
brought before the Council what was indisputably a 
violation by Japan of the League Covenant, and 
incidentally of the Kellogg Pact. Japan then gave 
assurances of the early withdrawal of her troops, those 
troops meanwhile, after a temporary halt, continuing 
to advance. ‘To-day virtually the whole of Manchuria 
is occupied and Japan demands that China should 
withdraw her forces from the province of Manchuria to 
south of the Great Wall, 7.e., out of Manchuria altogether. 
China simultaneously is understood to have made the 
opportune and reasonable suggestion that, since Japan 
is concerned about the safety of her nationals in Man- 
churia, the territory should, as the Japanese forces 
withdraw, be policed temporarily by European forces 
at China’s expense. But whether that proposal has 
been made officially or unollicially, nothing has come 
of it. 

* * ** * 

If the large body of opinion in this country stirred to 
profound concern and indignation by the apparent im- 
potence of the Council wants explanations of what has 
been happening or not happening, there is only one 
quarter from which to seek it. It is proper, and necessary, 
to ask what policy Sir John Simon, as one of the two 
leading members of the Council, has been pressing on it. 
Has he been urging that the plain implications of the 
Covenant be followed, and if so in what quarter has he 
met with resistance ? Or has he been working merely 
for some compromise formula that would save Japan's 
face and deprive China of the support she had a right 
to expect from her fellow-signatories of the Covenant 
and the Kellogg Pact?) Mr. Lansbury did, in fact, ask 
that in a wise and restrained speech on Wednesday night. 
The Foreign Secretary in reply expressed his firm resolve 
to see the Government vindicated and begged for more 
time yet to secure unanimous action by the Couneil. That 


——$—— 
would be a more reasonable plea in the second Week 
than in the third month of the Council’s deliberations, 

* * * * 

The Statute of Westminster 

A sonorous title has been revived for the Bill Which 
is to enact the conclusions of Imperial Conferences Upon 
Dominion Status (words that we hope will never be 
defined by law). We are pledged, but we need not hy 
blind to difficulties which must inevitably arise, 
Firstly, the Sovereign is to be advised directly by the 
Ministers of the Dominions. If two Dominions are 
variance and their Ministers tender contrary advice. 
how is the Constitutional Monarch to be saved from 
rejecting the advice of one set of Ministers ? Secondly , 


-questions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council: 


if there is a desire to avoid the jurisdiction Of what has 
been the greatest Court in the world and the honour of 
sending judges to sit in it, what is to be substituted in 
justiciable disputes between Dominions ? Can we take 
our differences to foreigners at the Hague? And is the 
birthright of every subject of the King, the right to 
appeal to him in Council, to be taken away by a 
Government of the moment ? Again, our prosperity 
may be gravely hurt by the new position of the Merchan 
Shipping Acts, which cou'd be replaced by local 
Navigation Laws if interested Protectionists brought 
enough pressure to bear on a Dominion Government, 


The statute must be passed, but not blindly, 
* * * * ‘ 


Mr. Scullin’s Defeat 

The Labour Government in Australia, having survived 
all its financial crises and the discontents caused by the 
hard necessity of accepting the sound advice given it 
by Sir Otto Niemeyer, has fallen through a split in its 
own ranks, of which the Opposition took prompt adyan- 
tage. Friction between Mr. Scullin, the Federal Prine 
Minister, and Mr. Lang, Prime Minister of New South 
Wales, who definitely urged the repudiation of Australia’s 
external obligations, is perpetual, and when the Lang 
group in the Federal Parliament on Wednesday moved 
what was in effect a vote of censure on Mr. Theodore, 
the Federal Treasurer, in respect of some alleged irregu 
larities, the opposition parties threw in their votes against 
the Government, which was defeated by 37 to 32. Labouw 
stands little chance of suceess at the coming election, 

* & * * 

Germany’s Extremity 

Germany is once more facing financial collapse, and it 
is a question whether the Government or the financial 
fabric can hold together till the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Bank of International Settlements to 
examine Germany's general financial situation meets on 
December 7th’ The membership of the Committee, 
which includes Sir Walter Layton for Great Britain, 
M. Charles Rist for France and Dr. Melchior for Germany 
itself, is guarantee that no narrow or pedantic views of 
the problem will prevail. But meanwhile the inter 
national economic situation becomes more desperate 
every week. Germany obviously cannot resume Repara- 
tion payments in July. Equally obviously she must have 
the short-term credits repayable in February renewed. 
She may even need a loan to keep her going. But financial 
problems can no longer be solved independently of 
economic problems. The limitation of imports everywhere 
is bringing trade to a standstill and soon no State will be 
able to mect its liabilities. For the Advisory Committee 
to tell the Governments that the financial problem 
‘annot be solved till the tariff problem has been faced 
on an international scale might be to exceed its terms ol 
reference, but not to tell them that would be a deliberate 
neglect of a plain duty, 
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The Demand for Disarmament 

the notable international gathering held on Thursday 
ad Friday at Paris under Lord Cecil’s presidency repre- 
sented a striking mobilization of public opinion in favour 
of effective action for the reduction and limitation of 
jmaments. The part played by Frenchmen of the 
ganding of M. Herriot and M. Henry de Jouvenel in 
the organization and conduct of the conference, as well 
is the fact that it took place in Paris, gives satisfactory 
surance that pressure for disarmament does not 
emanate from London, Rome and Berlin alone. The 
speakers at the main demonstration were British, French, 
German, American and Italian and all those nationalities 
jgured in the membership of the organizing committee, 
while the fact that the secretarial work was undertaken 
py the All Peoples’ Association added a further inter- 
national note. Nowhere is it more desirable that a 
demand for disarmament should be voiced than at Paris, 

* * * % 


Catholics and Armaments 

An important and valuable declaration on disarmament 
has been framed by Roman Catholic societies in English- 
speaking countries, It quotes various Papal declarations 
on the subject, notably the appeal of Benedict XV in 
Wi7 for a simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of 
armaments to the level necessary for the preservation of 
internal order in each State; points to the creation 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice as 
modifying the right of any State to resort to war or 
prepare for it; and ends by calling on Catholics of all 
nationalities to promote an international agreement for 
the reduction of the armed forces of the world. Rather 
singularly the reading of this declaration by Lord Howard 
f Penrith at a° meeting in London on Tuesday was 
followed by a speech by Cardinal Bourne who, in the 
interests of realism, justified France’s reluctance to 
disarm, on the ground that the League of Nations could 
not guarantee security, asked how Poland could disarm 
in view of the menace on her eastern frontier, and sug- 
vested that Great Britain had already disarmed to the 
limit of safety. If that is the realism of the Church 
where is the realism of a Disarmament Conference going 
to lead us ? 

* * * a 

King Alfonso Outlawed 

The Spanish Republican Cortes has declared King 
Alfonso guilty of high treason and formally outlawed him. 
The King’s veteran Minister, Count Romanones, had the 
courage and good sense to defend him and to remind the 
hostile Assembly that King Alfonso could not be justly 
condemned without being heard. It may be observed 
that neither Charles I nor Louis XVI derived much 
advantage from the so-called trials at which they were 
compelled to attend. King Alfonso was well advised in 
leaving Spain and not risking an encounter with a Cortes 
composed of his political enemies. Sefor Alcala 
Zamora, who proclaimed the Republic, honestly admitted 
that he had told the King to go at once so as to avoid 


bloodshed and possible complications with foreign 
Powers. It may be hoped that, after this slightly melo- 


dramatie condemnation of the absent monarch, the 
Cortes will settle down to business. The new Republic 
was yet to show that it can improve on the old régime. 
* * * x 

Relieving the Dole 

The exclusion of married women from unemployment 
benefit is making its effects visible in the Ministry of 
Labour's weekly returns. The number of totally unem- 
ployed persons on November 16th as compared with 


November 9th fell by 23,782, but the reduction in women 
out of employment was 24,552, there being a slight 
increase in adult male unemployment. The bulk of 
the reduction in women in the wholly unemployed list 
is due to the removal from it of wives who had been 
drawing benefit because they had been in an insured 
trade before marriage, in spite of the fact that they 
had husbands either in work or drawing benefit and that 
they had themselves no intention of ever returning to 
industrial employment. Altogether in the few weeks 
since the Act rectifying these anomalies has come into 
force over 71,000 married women have been disqualified. 
This applies only to the extended, or transitional benefit. 
continued after the first statutory six months, and it 
cannot be claimed that any harshness or injustice is 
involved in the new regulations. The original Unem- 
ployment Acts had in view men and women who wanted 
work and could not find it. When a married woman 
has ceased to want work in the industrial market there 
is obviously no case for granting her unemployment pay, 
* * * * 

No Dogs at the Oval 

Lovers of cricket will be relieved to know that the 
Surrey Cricket Club’s historic ground at Kennington Oval 
is not to be used for greyhound racing. The Duchy of 
Cornwall had been offered a high rent by the Greyhound 
Racing Association—to be used for local rehousing 
schemes—and had promised that the cricket season 
should not be interfered with, and that the Surrey Club 
should have the ground rent free while the dog races 
continued. The conimittee of the Surrey Club, it is 
stated, was prepared to accept these very tempting pro- 
posals. But the volume of protest from the clergy and 
the social workers in South London was so great that on 
Tuesday the Duchy abandoned the scheme. Admittedly, 
it is illogical to protest against dog-racing in South London 
when this form of amusement is permitted in various 
other parts of the Metropolis. But, logic apart, there is 
much to be said for discouraging a form of sport that 
depends entirely on betting amid the terrible South 


London slums. 
* * * * 


A Victorian Lady 

Lady Battersea, who died on Sunday at her famous 
house at Overstrand, was one of the great ladies of the 
later Victorian era, distinguished alike for her gifts as a 
hostess and for the very active interest that she took in 
education and in the welfare of women prisoners. She 
was born as long ago as 1843, the elder daughter of 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild and his wife, who was a Miss 
Montefiore. Delane was a friend of her childhood, and 
she tells in her lively Reminiscences, published ten years 
ago, how as a young girl she met Thackeray on a Rhine 
steamer and heard from him the legend of the Lorelei. 
She married in 1877 Cyril Flower, who became a Liberal 
Whip and was created Lord Battersea for his services to 
his Party. She entertained largely on his behalf, as was 
the custom then for the wives of ambitious politicians. 
But she was not a partizan, and numbered Disraeli as well 
as Gladstone among her friends. In her Norfolk home she 
was often visited by Queen Alexandra, who took a keen 
interest in the welfare work to which Lady Battersea 
devoted much time and thought throughout her life. 

x ** * % 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 962; on Wednesday week, 97; a year ago, 
1027. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83}; 
on Wednesday week, 84}; a year ago, 95}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 72}; on Wednesday week, 
73}; a year ago, 81}}. 
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Will Mr. MacDonald Stand Firm ? 


HERE has been a great deal of talk about firm stands 
at Westminster these last few days. Mr. Churchill 
and his following have been making a firm stand (against 
the Government) on the Statute of Westminster. Mr. 
Churchill and another following, with Lord Rothermere’s 
Press as unsought and embarrassing ally, have been 
making a firm stand (against the Government) on India. 
Sir Henry Page Croft and his following wonld Ilke to make 
a firm stand (against the Government) on Protection 
generally. The Agricultural Committee has been making 
a firm stand (to stiffen the Government) on Protection 
for the farmer. The Iron and Steel interests are making a 
firm stand for protection on their particular products. 
And the country as a whole is watching with a good 
deal of anxious concern to see whether the Government on 
its side is capable of making a firm stand too. There has 
been too little sign of that so far, though Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech on the Statute of Westminster on Tuesday did 
indicate that the Government was prepared to take its 
ground and defend it on that issue at any rate. 

It is early, of course, to criticize Mr. MacDonald for 
not looking for trouble. He has a new House to handle, 
with an abnormal number of untried men in it. His 
business, and Mr. Baldwin’s, is to educate first and only 
oppose, if he has to oppose, later. Meanwhile, the fact 
that this committee or that, formed to press the Govern- 
ment to move in one direction or another, should be 
enlisting members right and left and passing formidable 
resolutions is a manifestation Ministers can afford for 
the present to disregard. It is often simpler to join a 
committee than to refuse to join, and the day when a 
hundred Government supporters are prepared to go into 
the lobby against their leaders is still distant enough. 

But the pressure is heavy, and there is some danger that 
Mr. MacDonald may underrate his own strength. Take 
Protection, as a dominant issue in the domestic field. 
Are we drifting steadily into that by a side-current, 
with the Prime Minister’s passive acquiescence, or does 
the pledge that the tariff expedient should be examined 
in common with a dozen other expedients for the defence 
of the pound still hold? It is obvious enough where 
Mr. MacDonald will be pushed if he leaves all the firm 
stand to the Protectionists. We have had the Abnormal 
Importations Bill. It is now an Act. Before it had been 
on the Statute-book half a day the first batch of duties, all 
of 50 per cent., had been announced. By the time these 
lines appear a second batch will very likely have been 
issued. Their object was quite definitely and quite 
fairly explained by Mr. Runciman in the House. Certain 
imports had been coming in during recent months in 
unusual volume. If that went on the drain on sterling, 
for the purchase of foreign currencies to pay for the 
imports, would have been serious. Consequently, tem- 
porary measures to check the abnormality were necessary, 
and a selective tariff was decided to be the most con- 
venient instrument. That conclusion is arguable, but it 
has been accepted, with reluctance, by hundreds of 
thousands, probably many millions, who are relentlessly 
hostile to general Protection, though they recognize the 
temporary necessity of some abnormal measures to meet an 
abnormal situation. 

Even so the disadvantages of the new Act leap to the 
eye. They give one more twist to the halter that is 
strangling the trade of Europe and the world—a good 
deal more than one, indeed, for our own action, legitimate 
though it is in the circumstances, has provoked immediate 
response in the threat of new retaliatory measures against 
British imports by France and other countries, Inter- 


a 


—— 





national trade will be reduced by much more than the 
diminution in the volume of goods consigned to British 
ports. But the sinister aspect of the whole affair jg that 
by apparently half the House of Commons (thougi 
appearances will prove to be deceptive when the argumen, 
is brought into the open) and much more than half the 
Press, Mr. Runciman’s duties are attacked or applauded 
on the basis of the amount of Protection they are con, 
sidered to furnish to particular industries. So far ther 
has been more attack than applause. A fifty per cent, 
duty on imports whose annual value is no more thay 
£20,000,000—is that what the Government calls Prote, 
tion? So the Protectionist Press daily, the answer being 
of course, that the Government never called or thought 
of calling it Protection. They called it specifically g 
restriction on abnormal importations, and its object was 
plainly and simply to restrict imports coming in at this 
moment in excessive volume. But already the vested 
interests, as always in every country, are digging them. 
selves in. A new factory for safety razor blades is being 
built here, a new silk factory there, a wireless set factory 
being enlarged somewhere else, all on the strength of an 
avowedly emergency measure devised to meet admittedly 
temporary conditions. Can the duty be taken off o 
reduced just when the new factories are thinking of 
starting work? Is the Government to prevent employ. 
ment instead of making it? That, inevitably, will be 
the argument for the indefinite perpetuation of a duty 
half as high again as even the 33} per cent. which has 
so abundantly satisfied the motor trade and the safe. 
guarded industries hitherto. The argument about employ: 
ment needs no discussion here. Protection, no doubt, 
assists the protected industry, but at the cost of 
unemployment elsewhere. In any case that is beside 
the point. The real question is whether the Protection 
issue is still open, to be discussed on its merits in the 
House of Commons and the country, or whether the 
Protectionists have already secured Protection once for 
all under another name, and with the support of millions 
of Free Traders who took the Government, and in 
particular the Prime Minister and Mr. Runciman, at its 
word when it claimed for the Abnormal Importations 
Bill that that measure meant what its name implies 
and nothing more. 

The first person to whom that question must be put 
is the Prime Minister. What is asked of him is whether 
in this matter of Protection he is prepared to take 
as firm a stand as Sir Henry Page Croft’s Protectionists, 
Is he equally ready to be firm in the matter of India, 
and its demand (which he in fact conceded months 
ago) for responsible government at the centre, regardless 
of the reactionaries behind Mr. Churchill, who, as Lord 
Irwin has so opportunely reminded us, was claiming for 
India ten years ago that full and complete Dominion 
status which he declares to-day it would be folly. to 
grant? Is he ready in case of need to take his stand 
against the same section of his supporters when they 
instinctively and unhesitatingly condone the _ pai 
violation by Japan of two instruments, the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, which she signed and 
ratified in common with this country ? The vindication 
of the authority of the League of Nations is something 
of infinitely greater moment than the interest of this 
country in the friendship cither of Japan or of Chiny ff 
valuable as the friendship of both is, and the Cabinet 
may be called on at any moment to show by its actiois 
that it recognizes that. 

It is not, of course, to the Prime Minister in his single 
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rson that these questions should be put. He is simply 
the symbol of the Government of which he is the head. 
put the Prime Minister has demonstrated so unmistak- 
ably, in his Guildhall speech in particular, that he 
yealizes the way of salvation—an international settlement 
of problems that can never be settled except internation- 
ally—that it becomes vital to the welfare of this country 
and the Commonwealth that he should have courage to 
follow the light as he sees it. He may find the forces 
against him too strong. In that case let him be prepared 
unperturbed to face defeat in case of need in the House or 


the Cabinet—on Protection, on India, on whatever the 
issue may be. But, in fact, the danger of that is small. 
So long as Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin stand together 
for the things they stood for at the Election they can be 
assured that the great central mass of the nation, and 
almost certainly the central mass of the House of 
Commons, is with them still. When it comes to a firm 
stand they can stand firmest and stand victorious— 
unless, fatally, they let the impression grow that they 
prefer to placate the critics behind them instead of turning 
to face them. 


Empire or Commonwealth ? 


HESE are anxious days for those who think that 
T the British Commonwealth is the greatest political 
achievement of the human race. Much that has been 
written and said in Great Britain during the past week 
shows that there are still many people who persist in 
thinking of the British Commonwealth as it was before 
the War—a Mother Country surrounded by daughter 
States. For them there has been no Balfour Declaration 
in 1926 postulating “ Equality of Status.” 

When the House of Commons discussed the Statute 
of Westminster at its second reading on Friday last week, 
it was obvious that there was considerable apprehension 
among some of the supporters of the Government about 
the scope of the measure. A writer in the Sunday Times 
went so far as to say that, had the measure been put 
to the vote, “‘ the Government, for all its huge majority, 
might have been in danger of defeat.” The transfor- 
mation which has taken place in the Empire’s Con- 
stitutional development is—even five years after the 
Balfour Declaration—not understood. All that the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 did, was to express in words 
what already was a fait accompli; namely, that the 
British Dominions had become Sister States, equal in 
status to the Mother Country, and bound together by a 
cmon allegiance to the Crown. The Statute of 
Westminster merely restates this in legal terms. It 
sets forth that the Parliament of Westminster ceases to 
be an Imperial Parliament. In future the British 
Parliament becomes the Parliament of Great Britain. 
This naturally includes the control of the Crown Colonies, 
Dependencies and all British territories oversea excepting 
the self-governing Dominions. 

The old British Empire passed away with the War, 
and its place was taken by the British Commonwealth, 
which has reconciled the two apparent opposites of 
freedom and co-operation—a consummation which General 
Smuts has referred to as the greatest political discovery 
of the twentieth century. The opposition to the Statute 
of Westminster is not so much due to its restatement 
of the fact that the British Parliament will no longer have 
the power of revision over the legislation of Dominion 
Parliaments, or to the fact that in future the Dominions 
will have the power to make Treaties with and enter into 
Diplomatic relations with foreign nations, for that right 
has already been conceded, but to the fear that it would 
enable the Irish Free State to abrogate the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty. No doubt if the Southern Irish electorate 
desired to go back on its word and nullify the settlement, 
it would do so whatever the legal position. No treaties 
or pledges will compel nations to act contrary to their 
Wishes. If the Irish Free State should one day make up 
its mind to withdraw from the British Commonwealth, 
no clause inserted in the Statute of Westminster would 
stop her. If Canada or South Africa decided to withdraw 
from the Commonwealth, not a_ British bayonet 
would be used to prevent it. It is because the 





Commonwealth rests on foundations of freedom that 
we think it will not go the way of the world Empires 
of the past. 

To turn our attention to India; a dangerous situation 
will face us if the reactionaries have their way. The 
question at issue is whether the British Commonwealth 
is great enough to include within its orbit partner nations 
belonging to other colours or races. Or is it merely a 
White Empire, into which none but white races will be 
permitted to enter as equals? The present National 
Party was not returned to Westminster with a mandate 
to go back on the oft-repeated pledges that the goal of 
British rule in India is responsible Government. The 
issue before the electorate in the last Election was the 
economic future of this country. Great Britain is 
pledged to help India, in the shortest possible period, to 
become a_partner-State within the Commonwealth. 
That is not to say that there must be no safeguards. 
Obviously there must be safeguards during the transition 
period, and most Indians will be ready to admit their 
necessity, once they are convinced as to British good faith. 
As a result of the recent events here, Indian moderates 
are asking whether Great Britain is, in truth, ready to 
enter into an equal partnership. We have never sought 
to minimize the difficulties in the Indian situation, nor 
to ignore Hindu-Muslim differences. We could have 
wished that Mr. Gandhi, during his stay in England, had 
talked less of India’s rights and more of her responsibilities. 
But this does not excuse the action of those who use the 
lack of accord on the Communal question as an oppor- 
tunity to advocate the indefinite postponement of 
responsible Government at the centre. 

If Great Britain refuses to create a strong Central 
Authority and merely grants a measure of Provincial 
autonomy, she will be incurring a grave risk. While it 
is essential that the Muslim Minority receive fair play, 
it is equally important that the Hindu majority be not 
left with a sense of grievance. If the British people were 
prepared to impose on India fifty years of firm government, 
with a permanent British military occupation on a large 
scale, a case could be made out for autocratic methods. 
But it cannot be supposed that the British electorate 
would be willing te pour money indefinitely into India 
to enforce British rule against the wishes of the majority 
of Indians. 

If we want a lasting partnership with India, we can 
have it, with adequate safeguards for the transition 
period : but it can only be obtained by proving that the 
proffered partnership will be of advantage to both parties. 
The British Commonwealth has been built on foundations 
of freedom and co-operation, and thereby has been able to 
satisfy national aspirations so widely different as those, 
for instance, of French Canadians and Dutch South 
Africans. There is no valid reason why it should not 
be great enough to include even the heterogeneous 
Indian Federation. 
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The Week at Westminster 
TY\HE past week in Parliament has seen the trans- though not necessarily in a harsh interpretation of it 


action of the most important business of this part of 
this session. Last Friday Mr. Runciman completed the 
skilful pilotage of his dreadfully named Abnormal Imports 
(Customs Duties) Bill into port, and gratified a House 
bent upon drastic action by publishing a preliminary 
list of duties the same evening. The proceedings on the 
Bill gave his Under-Secretary, Mr. Hore Belisha, the 
biggest chance yet accorded to a junior Minister in 
the present Parliament. Mr. Hore Belisha stained the 
polish of an otherwise excellent performance by a 
peroration of fulsome flattery of an evidently embar- 
rassed chief. The compliments were fully deserved, 
but any experienced member would have told him that 
they should have been reserved for a time when 
his chief was either absent or accused of incompetence. 
No one in the House has in fact even whispered any 
On the whole there has been singularly 


such charge. , 
the carefully-nourished 


little echo in’ Parliament. of 
suggestions from quarters outside that the new duties are 
trumpery. Some feeling has, however, been expressed 
about a gap in the experiment, namely, the exclusion of 
agricultural produce from it. There are, no doubt, critics 
upon these lines who would like an immediate commit- 
ment to widespread food taxes, but the bulk of members 
are pressing for nothing more than a general declaration 
of policy, not necessarily or exclusively upon tariff lines. 
Ministers have so far restricted themselves to hints 
that a quota policy is under active consideration, but 
there can be little doubt that there will be some definite 
pronouncement on this project before Parliament rises. 
The desire of agricultural members for a declaration which 
must affect the seasonal plans of farmers is natural 
enough, and a general promise of an experiment in quotas 
would probably satisfy them. 
* 7K * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has definitely promised to announce 
the fate of the land taxes before the, recess. These 
taxes are not due to be imposed until 1933, and amend- 
ments made during their consideration by the late 
Parliament guaranteed that they would in themselves 
be relatively innocuous, at least during the first vear. 
Meanwhile the valuation upon which the taxes are to 
be based and the principles of which are by no means 


so innocuous is proceeding. Two new factors have 
arisen since Parlizment approved this scheme. In the 


first place, the need for economy has become more 
urgent, or rather more admitted; and the valuation 
will cost anything up to £1,500,600 before it is com- 
plete. In the second place, the instability of sterling 
now makes any present valuation futile as a criterion 
of value at a future date. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that the whole scheme will be postponed. 
ok * co x 

A further awkward topic during the week has been 
the conditions under which the new means test shall be 
applied to unemployed persons applying for transitional 
payments. The new provision limiting benefit to twenty- 
six weeks in the benefit year has increased the numbers 
in this class to over 900,000. The chief point of difficulty 
is whether local authorities, in making what are now 
properly recognized to be relief payments, shall take 
into account such #esources as disability pensions and 
capital assets. The House did not like the Govern- 
ment’s decision to leave this matter to local discretion, 
subject to an injunction that every case should be 
sympathetically treated. Local discretion, indeed, is 
in local variations in the means test, 


bound to result 








anywhere. But members probably did not realize 
that dictation of a means test by the central authority 
would bring into existence a new Poor Law system 
side by side with and contradictory of the old. The 
truth is that nothing less than local discretion is com. 
patible with local administration ; and if that is found 
to mean a serious crop of anomalies, the only final result 
is that Parliament will have to carry through a general 
reform of the Poor Law, possibly on the lines of central 
responsibility for all the able-bodied unemployed. 

The most interesting feature of the week has been 
the first open breach between the Government and a 
section of its supporters upon the Statute of Westminster 
Bill, which puts in writing the meaning of Dominion 
Status as agreed at the last two Imperial Conferences, 
The crucial point was that the Bill reposed the same 
trust in the loyalty of the Irish Free State to the Crown 
as in the loyalty of the other Dominions. The. sub- 
stantial point of the critics was that the secession of 
Ireland from the Empire, if it ever came, should be at 
least illegal if not preventible, and that the Bill would 
make it legal. The answer of the Government was that 
no State could be called a Dominion and then treated 
as though it was unworthy to be a Dominion. Mr. 
Thomas stuck manfully to his guns. The Solicitor. 
General powerfully argued that the Ivish Treaty was 
not affected by the Bill. Mr. Amery pointed the way 
from a political to an economic Empire ; but an awkward 
division after the first day’s debate was only avoided 
by a promise to review the matter in the light of the 
criticisms offered by Mr. Churchill, who, apart from 
tremors as to what Dominion Status might mean in 
India, wished explicitly to reserve the Irish Treaty 
from the Bill. But when the debate was resumed on 
Tuesday the critics overplayed their hand. Mr. Marjori- 
banks, who has only the extravagant dress of a Disraeli, 
pitched his fears and his insinuations too high. Colonel 
Gretton, patently honest, can never be persuasive. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, looking regrettably frail, based himself 
on the potential revolt of Ireland under a_ statesman 
who is not in power. Mr. Thomas really ended the 
debate by reading a letter from Mr. Cosgrave asserting 
the inviolability of the Treaty ; but Mr. Baldwin clinched 
the matter by pointing out that the Imperialist crities 
were really endangering the good relationships of the 
whole Empire. The decisive division gave the Govern- 
ment a majority of 300—350 to 50—which showed 
conclusively that the rank and file of new members 
did not like the company of the rebels. 


* * 2 * 


The list of early individual successes must certainly 
include Lord Lothian, who made an admirable speech 
on terrorism in India in the House of Lords on Tuesday; 
and it is often forgotten how much Ministers in the 
Lords can contribute to the reputation and stability ol 
a Government. It would be idle to deny that mining 
operations against the Government continue unabated 
in certain quarters, and reccive, perhaps unconsciously, 
support from the badgering operations of many Cont 
mittees. It is very difficult for the private member to 
strike the happy mean between a_ useful and a 
obstreperous existence, between encouraging the Gover 
ment to pursue a national policy and badgering the 
Government to adopt a party programme. 

Custos. 
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That’s England, That Was 


The Industrial Squatter 


By CiLoucny WItutAMs-E ..is. 


HE average Englishman is but little perturbed by the 

ragged-looking No Man’s Land that is going to be 

the average England, and says in effect : ‘“* Why all this 

silly fuss about the Preservation of Rural England and 
all that slush ? Nobody really cares.” 

True, very few Englishmen care enough to join the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England and help 
in its educational and salvage activities, for there are 
still, after five years of ceaseless labour by a handful of 
enthusiasts, less than fifteen hundred enrolled supporters, 
whilst nearly the whole of the quite inadequate funds 
have come from abroad. 

Yet what is it that the C.P.R.E. stands for? Not 
“preservation ” merely, but for an ordered and seemly 
evolution in the future, the far-sighted, co-ordinated and 
eficient development of the nation’s property so that 
private rights should not inflict public wrongs, so that 
A’s activities should not wastefully conflict with B’s, or 
needlessly prejudice the aspirations of C. It believes 
that it is neither good sense nor good economics to 
attempt to run a country in the planless hand-to-mouth 
fashion that would bankrupt any business that had to 
earn a dividend in a twelvemonth. It believes that roads 
and railways, cities and suburbs, industrial works and 
agriculture, all have their most appropriate locations, 
and that their placing and growth should be controlled by 
intelligence and not be left to blind chance, or to the 
conflicting interests of this or the other faction. It holds 
that even the most well-disposed members of our forty- 
nillion family are all too likely to depreciate the present 
and potential value of our common property, simply 
through lack of knowledge of the general needs, through 
the absence of any general code or plan that might guide 
their activities into directions helpful and not harmful to 
the common weal. 

That is why the C.P.R.E. presses for really adequate 
National Town and County Planning measures. For if 
you plan at all, you must do it thoroughly, from top to 
bottom, through and through ; you cannot leave slovenly 
patches of No Man’s Land; that is like leaving un- 
drained malaria swamps in an otherwise healthy country. 
It is of no use ;_ they will infect the whole and spoil any 
scheme for 100 per cent. efficiency. If no commercial 
concern can afford to have slack and undisciplined de- 
partments, neither can a kingdom. They are too dan- 
gerous, too expensive. After our fright over the Crisis, 
we at any rate begin to talk politely of a “ planned 
economy,” but you cannot have even that in any com- 
plete sense without physical planning as its base and 
background—planned towns and cities, and a planned 
countryside too, so that our natural assets may be pre- 
served and made the most of. 

At present a great part of what we do at enormous 
cost is just waste and muddle. We spend vast sums on 
trying to correct old mistakes with new ones of our own. 
We are perpetually getting in each other’s way, treading 
on each other’s toes, and generally thwarting each other’s 
tnterprises, or making them punishingly expensive— all 
for lack of a properly thought-out general plan. 

How much of England’s land is at present put to its 
best, most suitable, most effective and most protitable 
use? How many of its towns have been, are being, or are 
§oing to be expanded, altered or developed in a way that 
Seven tolerably enlightened?) How many new houses 


are placed where their presence is a real and permanent 
improvement to the National Estate, an entailed estate 
of which we are but the life tenants and trustees ? 

Last midsummer we had tantalizingly dangled before 
us the late Government’s abortive Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill—an excellent measure, even if inadequate, even 
if a hundred years late. But since the dire results of not 
having planned anything sufficiently in the past have 
begun falling about our ears, very little more has been 
heard of planning in the future. How many of those 
whom we have sent to Parliament, for instance, or of 
those who voted for them, have any real idea or intention 
of thorough fundamental planning? The appeal to 
patriotism, to pride in seemly cities set in a lovely land 
does not move us; it just so happens that the idea does 
not greatly interest us. We have admitted as much 
quite honestly and frankly by our indolent acceptance of 
the status quo, by our almost complete indifference to- 
wards such agencies as might work a change and bring 
order in place of chaos. 

I feel that those few of us who think differently have 
been foolishly unrealistic, have been psychologically 
wrong in not candidly admitting (at any rate to ourselves) 
that, in England, the “‘ Beauty ” cock will no longer fight. 
We need to seek other arguments in support of our 
reforms since, being a democratic country, support they 
must have—clamorous, popular support. Yet, now that 
we have given our governors a Doctor’s Mandate, is that 
still true? Cannot Authority give us the medicine we 
need (and that it knows we need) without the patient 
(who really is too far gone to be consulted) specifically 
demanding it ?. With the author and only begetter of the 
Rural Amenities Bill, Sir Hilton Young, now Minister of 
Health, may we not expect an carly re-emergence of Mr. 
Greenwood’s Town and Country Planning Bill, in favour 
of which Sir Hilton’s private measure was dropped ? 
Nothing short of that can mitigate the mess we have 
inherited and that which our mistakes are piling up sky- 
high for ourselves and our successors. 

The tragic inefficiency of ribbon development along our 
traflie ways, of chaotic town-expansion, of unregulated 
building generally, has been pointed out by the Spectator 
often enough, but at this very moment there is a new 
danger threatening us, or, rather, an old familiar one 
become suddenly more formidable. It is the alien immi- 
grant factory. Cheerfully the newspapers announce as 
a piece of encouraging good news that “* Hundreds of 
foreign concerns are now seeking sites for the establishment 
of works in England, many sites having already been 
definitely purchased.” Perhaps it may be a good thing, 
but how much better a thing if that selection were guided 
not merely by the self-interest or even caprice of the 
foreigner, but by a wisely far-sighted development policy 
of our own, with the new indnctriac intellieantly diveatad 
to just those localities best suited to receive them from 
every point of view and where their presence would do 
the most good and the least harm. But no, “ All are 
” is the word; and then 
we wonder why we are uncomfortable and jostled and why 
the party is a failure. Regardless of the problems they 
create and the burdens they impose, directly or indirectly, 
on Local Government and public services, roads, sewerage, 
water supplies, housing, education, and all the rest, the 
foreign as well as the native industrialist is free to plump 


welcome ; sit where you please, 
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himself down most unsuitably and perhaps perniciously, 
say in Buckinghamshire, when a far preferable site from 
the community point of view (as probably from that of 
the factory itself) is ready and waiting in some already 
industrially developed but now trade-parched area, 
where millions of money, both private and public, have 
been sunk in what might be called the social and indus- 
trial foundations. Much of the money may have been 
unwisely sunk, a good deal of it perhaps plain-wasted, 
but there are vast and solid assets such as roads and 
railways, housing and drainage and so on, that cannot be 
moved and cannot be lightly abandoned. Is the tragic 
fact that our existing industrial areas are so inefficiently 
planned, so needlessly unpleasant, a good reason for 
allowing yet more of England to be mangled up whilst 
the stricken places decline helplessly into ruin and bank- 
ruptey as their rates soar upwards? After all, there are 
such possible operations as re-planning and_re-condi- 
tioning. 

The case for, competent National estate management is 
overwhelming on economic grounds alone, even individual 
industries (notably, the tourist industry) having been 
prejudiced and partially crippled by the waste and 
inefficiency of laissez-faire exploitation. But economies 
are not all. Even the individual is crippled as a civilized 
human being, for to live against a background that is 
planless, mean and ungracious, is inevitably to catch, by 
reflection, something of its sordidness. And that, in the 
end, is what really matters. It is that which is dangerous. 


Problems of the Christian 
Conscience 


{We publish here the eighth article of a new Theological Series 
which we hope will throw light on some of the most disputed ques- 
tions of conduct. The Dean of Wirn-hester is well known as the 
Editor of Essays Catholic and Critical, and an author of other 
theological works. Next week Mr. Leonard Cather will write upon 
our Duty to Animals. | 


VUI.—Betting and Gambling 
By Toe Dean or WINCHESTER. 


would be a 


d igeren general agreement among 
thoughtful people that betting and gambling 


are an evil; but, when we come to consider in what the 
evil consists, considerable diversity of opinion is revealed. 
The simplest view is that of those who maintain that 
betting and gambling are morally wrong in themselves, 
in the same sense as for example adultery or theft is 
wrong; and that view has already been expressed in 
this series of articles. But that is not the only possible 
view, even among those who, like myself, do not indulge 
in the habit. If I ask myself why I do not indulge in it, 
I have to admit that the reason probably is that it never 
had any attractions for me, and fell outside my up- 
bringing. I believe that that was a good thing, and 
could wish my children to be in the same position ; but 
the fact that a course of action is outside one’s traditions 
and habits does not prove that it is in itself intrinsically 
wrong; and that is the position which I am in fact pre- 
pared to teiked, 
fundamental moral principle which forbids a man, in 
Archbishop Magee’s words, to * buy a chance.” 


T da not that ic ta caw knaw of anv 
= SO ROL, watt 15 20 Say, RMow OF any 


That does not mean, however, that there are no moral 
issues involved. It is a familiar principle of moral theology 
that a course of action, which is not wrong in itself, may 
none the less be wrong at one time and right at another ; 
right in moderation and wrong in excess; wrong for 
one person and right for another. The circumstances 
conditioning the action, that is to say, are among the 
things which determine its moral quality. The case of 


=~) 
——— 


betting and gambling seems to be closely parallel to that 
of alcoholic drink. Both are harmless in moderation 
harmful in excess. “ Betting is not a sin” it has been 
said, “* but may easily become one” ; and no one who has 
had any experience of pastoral or social work can doubt 
that betting is to-day more dangerous even than drink 
to the well-being of society. The effects of exeess, moreover, 
are so similar in the two cases—instability of character. 
weakness of will, dependence on excitement, ruin of 
homes—that we may expect remedies which have been 
largely successful in the one case to succeed also in the 
other. There are others, of course, who hold that it js 
intrinsically wrong in itself te take alcoholic drink ; 
and no one to-day has anything but respect for the 
teetotaller ; but there would also be general agreement, 
at least in this country, that the great improvement jn 
temperance which has taken place in the last twenty 
years has been due not so much to the acceptance 
of teetotalism as a principle as to other causes such as 
the spread of education, the limitation of hours, &e,, 
which have led to a much greater moderation in drinking, 
And to this result it should probably be admitted that 
the moderate drinker has contributed no less than the 
teetotaller. 

I believe that the same attitude will prove most 
helpful in the matter of betting and gambling. All 
honour to the total abstainer, but do not let us claim that 
total abstinence—here any more than in regard to 
alecohol—is the only virtue. What we want to do is to 
secure the assent of public opinion to some general 
principles in the matter which will lead to the most 
serious evils attaching to the practice being restrained, 

So far as betting and gambling are concerned, excess 
(which is the enemy to be tackled) may be of two kinds, 
both harmful. The first kind lies in the amount of thought, 
time, and money which individuals may give to a game 
which is at once one of avarice and of chance. That is 
a danger more fitly guarded against by education than by 
law; and by education I include, of course, religious 
education. It may be doubted whether anything but 
religion is strong enough to discipline the gambling instinct, 
and train it into the one channel where it is fruitful— the 
staking of life upon religion being true. As Pascal said, il 
faut parier—i.e., faith involves a great gamble. 

It is often said that social conditions have much to 
do with the growth of betting ; but this is questionable. 
At any rate, in New Zealand, where social conditions 
are perhaps as favourable as anywhere in the world, 
betting is almost universal, and has increased greatly 
in recent years. The best prophylactic would seem to 
lie in an attitude of mind which finds its interest and 
excitement in the business of living itself. 

The second kind of danger is from the civie point of 
view no less important. It lies in the gigantic size of 
the prizes, of which the Dublin sweepstakes afford 
perhaps the best example. That a person who has 
never been accustomed to handle more than a few 
pounds, and never been educated to do so, should 
suddenly become possessed of £30,000 is a_ patently 
antisocial cccurrence, It advertises before the eyes 
of the unthinking a wholly false example of the way 
in which wealth is properly acquired ; it indoctrinates 
the public with the notion that money is a maiter of 
purely individual gain instead of one of trusteeship; 
and it involves great economic waste through the passing 
of large sums into purely fortuitous pockets. 

The case seems obviously one that could and should 
be dealt with by legislation; and even those who are 
opposed to all betting on principle may be prepared 
to agree that, where prohibition (as in this ease) would 
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oo far beyond the general moral sense of the public, 
sumptuary legislation of a less drastic kind should 


he given a fair trial. 

A particular question arises in regard to the use of 
gweepstakes and other forms of gambling for purposes 
of charity. Charity, it has been said, will cover a 
jultitude of sins; but surely hypocrisy is not among 
them. We do not remember any widespread solicitude 
for the care of sick people in Dublin before the Dublin 
sweepstakes came into view. The chance of gain is 
the only motive which, in point of fact, appeals to 
people in these cases, and charity is not really in the 
picture ; and further, the charities thus supposed to 
he helped would, in fact, suffer seriously if this method 
of raising funds became widespread. Not only will 
ordinary subscriptions fall off—and, on the occasion 
of the second Dublin sweepstake, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin said that this had already happened—but the 
competition between rival charitable agencies in the 
promotion of sweepstakes will become so severe that 
the divisible profits of every particular flotation will 
steadily diminish. There may, I think, be something 
to be said for allowing the members of a hospital contri- 
butory scheme to be regarded as constituting a club, 
whose members—and they alone—would be entitled 
to take tickets in any sweepstakes organized by that 
cub. Such an arrangement would appear to require 
little, if any, alteration in the law; but the hospital 
authorities would no doubt desire to scrutinize it very 
carefully before adopting it. 

To sum up, then : . 

1, I cannot share the view that all betting and 
gambling are in principle wrong; and in any case it 
is impossible to-day to impose that view, by means 
of total prohibition, on the whole population. 

2. The effects of sweepstakes as organized to-day are 
none the less seriously anti-social, and the State should 
intervene by legislation. 

3. Such legislation should impose a limit on the size 
of prizes which may be won, and I suggest a limit of 
£500. Steps should also be taken to bring all gambling 
within the compass of the Entertainments Tax. 


Nerve Control in East and West 
By F. Yrats-Brown. 
HAVE a friend in India who can extract the square 
root of a number of forty-five figures in his head, or 
multiply a number of sixty-five figures by another number 
of sixty-five figures, merely by abstracting his mind from 
all other thoughts. He is a mathematical prodigy, but 
my liking for him is not an account of his amazing brain. 
His soul is much more interesting. 

This friend of mine nearly went mad twelve years ago, 
when he lost his young wife. He and she were studying 
Raja Yoga together, and being both clever, supple, whole- 
hearted, they had progressed far along that path. Sud- 
denly she died. The world lost form and colour for my 
friend : time stood still: lips moved in the faces of those 
he met, but he could not grasp any meaning from them. 
He heard afterwards that he had left his house and 
wandered all over India, living on alms. 

At last, just after the end of the Great War, my friend 
arrived in Hardwar, where the Ganges flows out of the 
hills, and here he found a guru who brought him back to 
the world of men by promising that he would enable him 
to meet his wife again. It was in an underground room 
near the sacred river that this Power was conferred on 
him. My friend sat in “ siddhasana,” the especially 
favoured position of Raja Yoga, with one foot tucked into 


his groin, and the heel of the other supporting the base of 
his body, listening to the spells of the hierophant. He 
was first commanded to close his eyes and meditate on the 
mystic centres of the body, on the sacred syllables, and 
on the inner light which controls the vital forces. Pre- 
sently he was told to open his eyes and to concentrate his 
Vision on the place between the eyebrows where the wheel 
of consciousness comes to a dead end. When he found 
this place (the preceding “* power-conferring ” ceremony 
had taken about half an hour) his five senses were ex- 
tinguished like a snuffed candle ; yet he remained (he told 
me) entirely conscious both of himself, and of what was 
passing in his guruw’s mind. He does not know how long 
he remained like this. Ail he can say is that he seemed to 
be timelessly poised between earth and heaven, living in 
an untellable illumination. Finally he heard a voice 
bidding him to look to his left ; and looking, he found his 
wife beside him, more real than any name or form that he 
had perceived during his long months of lonely vagrancy. 
He had found again his heart and his centre. 

Tor some weeks my friend could only see his wife with 
the guru’s help. But now he can summon her at will from 
the perspectives of memory and bring her to him, near 
and real and living, whenever he chooses to close the 
door upon his outer senses. He exists in reality not in 
this world, where he ekes out a living with his peculiar 
mental gifts, but with his wife, in secret consummate 
rapture. 

This is a true story in every particular. I know what 
Western psychologists would say about it. But I do not 
think they would be right. My friend is outwardly san¢ 
and normal, and he is exceptionally healthy, although his 
sustenance is only a little milk and fruit. He never sleeps 
more than two hours on any night ; and on Mondays he 
does not sleep or speak or eat at all, spending twenty-four 
hours in communion with the spirit-image—fantasy—call 
it what you will—to which his life is dedicated. His mind 
has endowed a wraith with life: physical and spiritual 
are united: there is a real presence there, for love has 
materialized her Psyche. Have any of us a thumb and 
finger fine enough to gauge the substantiality of a para- 
psychological abstraction ? 

I do not believe, however, that a Western man can 
safely bring back the dead. To me, European spiritu- 
alism wears an unhealthy and repellent aspect. Things 
may be done in the East (such as the temporary re- 
animation of corpses laid on the burning pyre) which would 
be merely revolting in the West. The East has studied 
the subtle and unseeable currents in the body of man by 
which he breathes and has his being: the West, on the 
contrary, has mapped, measured and dissected man’s 
visible nerves. Between the two methods there is a wide 
world : we live in different intellectual as well as physical 
climates. What was proper to save my friend’s sanity 
would lead to delusion or delirium if practised in Chelsea 
or Maida Vale. 

I have had hundreds 
the course of the last eighteen months asking for parti- 
culars about certain breathings which I described in a 
book. 
“lunatic fringe” which every journalist learns to recog- 
nize, but others—the majority, I think 
solid people, who had come upon an idea which was also 
lying fallow in my own mind, and it has been a privilege 
To the wise letters as to the foolish 


nearly a thousand—letters in 


Some of my correspondents belonged to that 
were reasonable, 
to hear from them. 


my answer has necessarily been the same : 
cannot be taught save by a guru, and there is no guru in 


Yoga exercises 


England. 
But how far, I often ask myself, would it be possible to 
make a synthesis of Eastern and Western methods of 
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nerve control? Is there, could there be, a universal 
Yoga ? 

There is as much latent mysticism by the Thames as 
there is by the Ganges. Amongst all kinds of people, 
even some of the most conventional, I find that there is an 
almost passionate desire to reach realities below appear- 
ances, and learn in stillness the rhythms of their own 
soul. And no wonder. Civilization is doomed unless 
we can find our psychic centre. I am sometimes oppressed 
by the number of poisoned, discontented, sapped, and 
jaded citizens that I see in London, Paris, Berlin, and New 
York. Look at the faces of the women you see shopping 
in Oxford Street, or High Street, Kensington, or the 
patrons of teashops and cinemas. Life gives them very 
little. If these people could walk into the glittering shops 
and buy better health, they would do so. Indeed fortunes 
are made in selling it to them. But since it is only to be 
acquired through self-denial they continue restless and 
unhappy. unlike my Indian friend who is prepared to 
sacrifice his personal comfort for his peace of mind. 

Of course ‘there is no royal road to health, or beauty, 
or happiness, but a better knowledge of the working of 
mind and body would save a great deal of suffering, and 
it is in this direction, I think, that there is an opportunity 
for a new kind of Yoga comprising Eastern wisdom and 
Western science. Five thousand years ago the Vedic 
sages were insisting on the purity of the shakti-nadi, or 
““ power-tube,” as the indispensable preliminary to a 
better life. As centuries passed their meaning was over- 
laid. Only five or six years ago an eminent scientist was 
asked not to use the word “ constipation ” in a public 
lecture given in London. But Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane and the New Health Society have changed all that. 

This brings me to my point, which is—bluntly—the 
first and chief step which most Western people should take 
if they wish for internal mental peace is to learn how 
to achieve internal bodily purity. Calm minds go with 
clean bowels. Many people—especially at this time of 
year—are engaged in digesting so many confused foods 
that they distil inside themselves stronger and stranger 
and more noxious alcohols than those they drink. No one 
has yet explored the connexion between mysticism and 
meals, but it does exist. 

That, I think, is the lesson we can learn from the East. 
Nerve control must begin with the alimentary tract. 
After that, our own methods and our own faiths are per- 
haps best for us, though even then (as Dr. Urquhart says) 
a knowledge of Indian thought may help in the interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. 


. . ° 
The Mechanization of Education 
By C. A. SrepMAnn. 

)DUCATION is not exempt from the great movements 

4 of our time. The advance of science, which has so 
fundamentally affected our social and economic system, 
is at work upon our culture. A silent revolution, in fact, 
is taking place which is affecting the whole cultural 
tradition of this country. We are already so used to the 
gramophone, to the wireless and to films, that we are 
in danger of forgetting what recent inventions they are, 
and how profoundly they have already affected manners 
and thought. 

It is not easy to lay one’s finger upon the changes 
which mechanization is bringing about, but here and 
there are glimpses of new movements in their infancy. 
It is common knowledge that the gramophone, and, 
latterly, the wireless, have effected a renaissance in 
musical appreciation. A study of the catalogues of any 
of the bigger firms of gramophone dealers of to-day and 


a 


of, say, twenty years ago, shows the astonishing EXpansign 
of the range of interests which commercial enterprise has 
found to be profitable. All sorts of new interests, besides 
music, such as natural history, science, and the study of 
languages, are made possible by this mechanical con 
trivance. Self-education has never been so Vigorous ag 
it is now. 

The spontaneity of the new culture is also seen jy 
relation to the educational work of the B.B.C, in its 
evening programmes. The series of lectures which ay 
broadcast have given rise to a new movement in town 
and country still only in its infancy. For the last fiye 
years there has been a rapid and steady development jp 
the formation of discussion groups meeting to listen to 
wireless talks and to discuss the views of the speaker 
when the talk is over. That the number of these groups 
should in a single winter have already passed the thousand 
mark is in itself important, but it is nothing as compared 
with the steadily increasing interest of four million 
licence holders in the constant stream of talks over the 
wireless covering almost every branch of knowledge, 

It is unfortunate that commercial interests should 
have gained so long a lead on us in the exploitation of 
films. The degradation of the film has only lately aroused 
the apprehensions of the public. But here again the 
adjustment of the balance is already taking place. The 
growth of private film societies, and the increasing 
popularity of “ news theatres” and travel films is signi- 
ficant as evidence of the assertion of the public will to 
secure for itself standards of supply that are not ay 
insult to its intelligence and_ sensibility. 

This raises an issue of first-rate importance. There ar 
grave dangers implicit in the mass provision of culture 
in any form. Only a live and active public opinion can 
effect the kind of safeguards against abuse which we 
have already witnessed in the exploitation of films for 
purely commercial ends, and which is not incompatible 
even with the enlightened policy of such monopolies as 
the B.B.C. We are in grave danger of being lulled into 
a sense of false security by foisting upon others the 
responsibility for maintaining the cultural standards of 
the nation. These instruments of science are far too 
important to be left unchecked in the hands either of 
monopolists or of the trade. 

Every movement is therefore welcome which seems to 
express a conscious effort to associate intelligent opinion 
with the direction of the new great instruments of science 
which affect our culture. The formation, so early in the 
history of broadcasting, of such advisory bodies as the 
two Central Councils for school broadcasting and broad: 
cast adult education are welcome signs that the association 
of the listener With the policy of the B.B.C. is realized as 
being of first-class importance. It is high time that some 
similar control was exerted over the policy and output of 
the film trade. We could do with a good deal more 
bullying and a good deal more active protest against the 
slush and vulgarity so often foisted upon us by film pro: 
ducers who see fit to under-rate our intelligence and 
judgement. The formation of film societies, already 
referred to, is a welcome sign of such active protest 

In formal education the advance of science in the per 
fection of mechanical appliances is likely to produce 
results as revolutionary in method, if not as general in 
their effect, as in the wider field referred to above. Broad: 
casting, in an incredibly short time, has already become 
a useful adjunct to the normal syllabus of over thre 
thousand elementary and secondary schools. Very few 
people realize the effect upon children in our elementaly 
schools of the limited environment in which they mové 
and have their being. One of the great services that 
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proadcasting can render, as Lord Eustace Percy lately Let them accept a tip or two from me, then. In order 


inted out, is to add to the number of personalities with 
which the children of our schools come into daily contact. 
the service of broadcast talks similarly makes possible 
an expansion of interests, opening the windows of the 
mind to new worlds of knowledge and experience beyond 
the capacity of any individual teacher, however gifted, to 
impart. The same service will eventually be rendered by 
the film. A new age in education is ahead of us in which 
this whole world of the eye and the ear will be pro- 
gressively explored. The technique of the schoolroom 
js bound to be enormously enriched in the process. The 
roblem at the moment is a merely transitional one— 
namely, that of an inadequate supply of appropriate 
flms. We are caught in the vicious circle of an in- 
sufficient supply resulting from an insufficient demand. 
But patient experiment will in time disclose the possibili- 
ties of new mechanical contrivances to enrich this work. 





There is a wealth of apparatus available even now—all 
forms of projectors, epidiascopes, lanterns, &c. A first 


experiment has already been set on foot by the Film 
Commission, which is undertaking an inquiry into the 
use of films in schools under the Middlesex Education 
Authority. That report should add considerably to our 
experience, 


On Outlines 


By J. B. Morton. 
T is odd—not to use a fouler word—that the modern 
reader should be so greedy. It has recently been 
discovered that seven hundred or eight hundred pages of 
print is not enough, and that publishers can no longer 
get away with such miserable crumbs of comfort. The 
omnibus volume, therefore, made its appearance. First 
of all, two or three novels by the same author were 
packed up together ; and then works of different kinds 
by different authors appeared between covers—until 
one was tempted to suggest that each nation should have 
one large omnibus, containing all the national literature. 
At this point the Outlines, which Mr. H. G. Wells invented 
some years ago, began to be tumbled out. They are 
bigger than the ordinary omnibus books, and the advan- 
tage of them is that they can be made up of any old bits 
of articles from encyclopaedias, and fragments from 
popular text-books, and so forth. One man can compile 
one fairly quickly, by tearing out things and pasting 
them on to sheets of paper. Afterwards the whole 
hotch-potch can be divided into sections, and attributed 
to purely imaginary experts-—preferably foreigners. Thus, 
in my own hitherto unpublished Outline of Everything 
there is “ Division 24. A Bricf History of the Growth 
and Development of Thought from 27000 B.c. to A.D. 
1931. By Professor Adelm Lungstrém of Helsingfors.” 
This division alone is longer than Mr. Theodore Dreiser's 
latest book, whose name you have forgotten, and I, I 
am happy to say, never knew. And what, you ask 
at this point, is the good of it all? Reader, it is Progress. 
It is something bigger than anything you or I ever had 
to read in our youth, and it presents, in a convenient 
—what say you to that ?—form all the contradictory 
things that have been said on certain matters since the 
human race began to guess at the riddle of its own existence. 
On the principle that nobody to-day has time to read 
any single authority on any single question, it is pre- 
sumed that the only remedy is to get us to read all 
authorities on all questions, in a regular lucky-pie. To 
which I attribute the increasing number of suct-faces 
and bulging eyes. 
I take it that the majority of those who are reading 
these words are at work on some kind of Outline already. 


to create an impression of impartiality, and of being 
only too ready to sce the other side of the matter, you 
must contradict yourself in the footnotes—or rather, 
you must get someone to contradict you. Thus, if you 





write the sentence, ‘“ Everything is subjective,” you 
should have a footnote saying, “No, no. I disagree 
entirely. Most things are objective. D. S.” Or, if 


you write, “ Napoleon was not a really great soldier,” 
you should counter this in a footnote with “ What a 
dirty lie! N. J.” Or, if you write, “I think lions 
appeared on the earth about a.p. 945,” you must add a 


footnote saying, “Rot! What about the Christian 
martyrs? B. L.” This not only produces the family- 


party atmosphere, which is so popular to-day, but it 
will make the reader exclaim, ‘I say, Mother! This 
fellow is as honest as the daylight. When he is not sure 
of himself, he allows the other fellow to state his views.” 
Then, at the end of the book, you will give a long list 
of the authorities who have differed from you. 

Another tip is to startle your readers by slipping in, in 
parentheses, some such statement as ‘‘ Only the other day 
it was proved that .... ” This will show that you 
are up to date, and, believe me, not one reader in twenty 
thousand will question the statement. Of course, if you 
prefer to make things safer, you can do the trick in a 
rather more elaborate fashion, as thus: ‘‘ And here let 
me pause to mention the extraordinarily interesting expe- 
riments of Castleton and Hushaway, at Appleby. It is, 
of course, too early to make any definite pronouncement, 
but sufficient data are to hand to make it quite safe to 
say that the whole question of Essentialism is undergoing 
revolutionary changes before our very eyes.” This will 
cause the reader to sit up, and the critic to take off his 
hat. Nobody will dare to admit, in a review, that he has 
never heard of Castleton and Hushaway—particularly if 
you say, “ The great Castleton and that too-long ignored 
pioneer, Hushaway.” And before I forget, another good 
phrase to drag in by the neck is that poor overworked 
beast, ‘‘ To whom we owe the recent, and so far unpub- 
lished discoveries in connexion with ....” That tag, 
“So far unpublished,” is a sure winner, for obvious 
reasons. 

A third thing for the compiler of an Outline to remember 
is that he must play on the sentimentality of the reviewers, 
who never dare to slang a work that bears evidence of 
prolonged toil; which is why girl novelists always shove 
in, at the end of their books, “ Capri, June 1926— 
Taormina, February 1929. You must have at least 
six prefaces to your “ Outline,” and you must acknow- 
ledge the help of all kinds of scholars of international 
repute, who, although they were a thousand miles away 
all the time, will not trouble to make a fuss. Some such 
sentence as this is a good card to play: ‘“ And also to my 
old and very dear confrére Pavel Constantinovitch of 
Archangelsk, in memory of the many weeks spent side 
by side in pleasant research in the Office of Archives at 
Bjorko; and to all my Finnish friends.” But it is 
better to choose a real living scholar, whose name the 
reviewer can look up. 

If the compiler grows sick of the business before the 
book is long enough for publication, let him take heart 
and remember that there are such things as appendices 
and bibliographies. Then there is the epilogue or 
summing up, which nobody ever reads, and which can be 
copied out, every word of it, from any book that happens 
to be at hand. And there are charts and tables and 
lumps of statistics, which, if printed very small, will 
never be examined. I have heard of a case in which 
page 2,346 was mercly a reproduction of page 426 of 
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Bradshaw for August, 1929, followed by some fat-stock 
prices from the Yorkshire Post. Then, again, there are 
irrelevant maps, which help to fill up; and diagrams, 
and photographs, and great wads of Press opinions at 
both ends, to say nothing of a couple of pages of errata, 
and the index; the latter can quite safely be printed 
twice, once at each end of the book, on the plea of 
studying the reader’s comfort. If all this does not pad it 
out enough, I can only suggest twenty or thirty blank 
pages for the reader’s comments. 

One more word. Try to include in your Outline as 
many widely different subjects as possible, so that the 
newspapers will not trouble to pay a score of experts to 
review it, each taking his own subject, but will get the 
nearest hack to do the whole thing. But if you think 
there is any danger of experts getting hold of it, it is not 
a bad plan to consult a reference book, and flatter them 
all grossly, by name. You can put the chief dozen or so 
in your preface—‘* Without whom this book would never 
have been written; a statement which you can make 
literally trué by copying out passages from their books 
or articles. 

And that is all you need to know about writing an 
Outline. 


The Theatre 


*ittle Catherine.’ A Comedy from the French of Alfred 
Savoir, by Virginia and Frank Vernon. Produced by 
Frank Vernon. At the Phoenix Theatre. 

By comparison with the cinema, theatrical fare is all too 

frequently meat for the ascetic. ‘The diet we are allowed 

compels us to alternate between intellectual caprice and 
inconsequent frivolity. Only on feast days are we permitted 
the indulgence of the senses. 

Consequently, the ambrosial dish that M. Savoir and 
Mr. Vernon have prepared for us may at first taste appear 
rather indigestible. The recipe is not a new one, but it is of 
a kind which, in this most healthful of ages, is omitted from 
most theatrical cookery books, A blaze of colour which would 
have startled the most Juxurious of Oriental potentates, 
gorgeous dresses by Gontcharowa and Mr. O'Neill's extremely 
effective music leave us in such a state of dazzled amazement 
that we have difficulty in attending to the action of the 
play. The plot, such as there is of it, is straightforward and 
not unduly exacting. For this evening at any rate we may 
wrap up our intelligence in tissue paper. 

Sophie of Anhalt is brought to the Russian Court where 
she is to change her name to Catherine and marry the Grand 
Duke Peter. The latter, with a regrettable lack of taste which 
shows him in spite of his blustering protestations to be no 
connoisseur of women, regards the alliance as an imposition 
and refuses to‘acknowledge his wife. When eventually he is 
compelled to do so by his aunt, the Empress Elizabeth, he 
surrenders with the worst of graces and returns sulkily 
to his brass-button idealisms. Dreams, however, soon give 
way to plots: Peter remains boorish towards his wife and 
redoubles his efforts to secure the allegiance of the soldiery. 
Whereupon Catherine, who is fully aware of the implications 
of the situation, consoles herself with a burly sentry and 
checkmates her husband's imperial moves. ‘The Empress 
dies, Peter proclaims himself Czar and summons his guard 
to duty. But his call reverberates through an empty palace : 
the troops have gone over to Catherine, and he is alone. Making 
the only possible best of a position of questionable security, 
he submits to fate and is marched unresisting away. 

The play has two great moments: one, in the fifth scene, 
when the Empress emerges from her chamber and_ totters 
crackling forth to die; the other, at the end, when Peter 
becomes conscious of his isolation. For the rest, it drags 
dishearteningly ; and not even Miss ‘Tempest’s 
sallies can quicken its pace. 

Both as the vivacious Sophie and the ruthless Catherine, 
after she has taken her hard cue from the old Empress, Miss 
Madeleine Carroll acts with precision and grace: only in the 
of transition does she falter. As her mother, the 


rocketing 


moment 


————— 


Princess of Anhalt, Miss Barbara Gott indulges in some 
excellent comedy, though at times we might expect to Wake 
up and find her in the middle of a Marie Dressler farce, Mr 
Graham Browne makes a complaisant Lanskoi, and the 
childish brutality of Peter is well emphasised by Mr. Harold 
Huth. But the scene which will be stored in the Memories of 
theatregoers is the final appearance of the Empress Elizabe 
in which Miss Marie Tempest achieves a memorable and 
conclusive peak of tragedy. 

It is a pity that with such sumptuous ingredients the fing 
result is not more crisp. Individually, they are more than satis. 
fying. If the play is to us a failure, it is so largely on account 
of a factor of which a priori M. Savoir could not have taken 
consideration, the English temperament. 


DEREK VERSCHOyLE, 


Art 


Ir is a Jong time since an exhibition of contemporary painting 
has been scen at the galleries of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 
Sons, 43 Old Bond Street, and their present collection of 
Recent Pictures by British Artists is weleome for that reason 
alone. Opinions will vary considerably about this shoy, 
I found the exhibition as a whole rather lacking in cohesion, 
It is, indeed, a little difficult to imagine what method of 
selecting the various artists has been adopted. Augustus 
John and Sir John Lavery do not make particularly suitable 
company for Vanessa Bell, Paul Nash, or Duncan Grant, nor 
shall we say that Mr. Adrian Daintrey is an ideal stable companion 
for Sir Charles Holmes, Mr. Charles Cundall and Mr. Oswald 
Birley. Possibly these uneasy partnerships would not force 
themselves so vigorously on the spectator’s attention in a 
larger exhibition. 

Mr. John’s portrait, The Yellow Jacket, is disappointing, but 
there is a good Sickert, 4u Caboulot du Bout du Quai. Both 
Mr. William Nicholson's still-lifes are pleasant pictures, but 
they give the appearance of being a little ‘* chalky,” and this 
same * chalkiness ’’ detracts a little from the charming effect 
of the artist’s large Summer Flowers. The two Lavery 
landscapes, Hampstead Heath and The Golf Course, North 
Berwick, ave extremely characteristic of this side of the 
painter’s work; the latter is very similar to the familiar 
North Berwick in the National Gallery, Millbank. Frederick 
Porter, Keith Baynes, Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant are 
all well represented. I liked particularly The Pond, by 
Duncan Grant, and the slight but very pleasing sketch, 
SS. Cosima e Damiano, Rome, by Vanessa Bell. Mr. Adrian 
Daintrey’s Oare House and Southampton Water compel 
attention by their vigorous painting and excellence of design, 
and Daklias, by Mr. Matthew Smith, is a good example of his 
familiar flower pieces. This exhibition contains a number of 
paintings by Mr. Hyam, whose pictures are well known to 
those who go to London group exhibitions. 

The fortieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters is well worth a visit for the series of paintings 
by the late Sir William Orpen, and for the magnificent portrait 
by Mr. Augustus John of Mr. Montague Norman, Governor of 
the Bank of England. Apart from these and one or two others, 
particularly Miss Ethel Walker, I am afraid that the 
exhibition is more interesting to those who are concerned with 
personalities rather than painting. Davin Fincram, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specraror,’” NovEMBER 26rH, 183), 
ENGLISH FROM Tor To Tor. 

The veteran tar, John Crawford, died at Sunderland on the {th 
instant. During the heat of battle in the memorable action ofi 
Camperdown, on perceiving the British ensign shot from thi 
mast-head of the Admiral’s ship, Crawford gallantly ascended and 
nailed it in its original situation, where it proudly floated at the 
moment of victory. For this achievement Government allowed 
him a pension of £35 per annum; and his admiring townsmel 
presented him with a large silver medallion, bearing a representation 
of his daring feat, with a suitable inscription, 


NAMES, 
The Brabant manufacturer, Hanks, gave his namo to the skem 
of worsted, which still retains it; and Thomas Blanket, a weave! 12 
Bristol, has given a bedfellow both to ladies and gentlemen. 


sss, 
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\ REAL Aw TO FARMERS. 

j A thoughtful scheme for helping the more intensive farmer 
has been worked out in the Ministry of Agriculture, has been 
mrefully expressed in graphs, both plain and coloured with 

rsuasive aTTOWS and headlines, and the exhibit of its virtues 
is being sent round the country. The Ministry has put its 
finger on One of the root deficiencies in English agriculture. 
Yarketing is its worst branch ; and in this new and special 
campaign the Ministry is concentrating on the sale of potatoes. 
Now, in Germany, when there is a bumper yield of this very 
yaluable crop, the surplus is converted into such things as 
commercial alcohol and farina. In Britain the surplus is 
thrown at once on the market, because everyone is afraid of 
filling prices. Even a small surplus thus thrust on an un- 
yilling market may make prices tumble to any extent—in a 
recent example from £5 a ton to £2. A neighbour farmer of 
mine some years ago lost the huge amount of £16 an acre 
owing solely to this cause. 

% * * + 

Now, some may think that the loss to the producer, at any 
rate, brings advantage to the consumers. It does not, even 
temporarily. No personal experience in farming matters 
more impressed me—and it is worth even ‘ damnable itera- 
tion "—than a visit to the farms of Mr.—now Sir Charles 
Hiam in the neighbourhood of Ely. He has on occasion grown 
pethaps more potatoes than any man in the country. He had 
a bumper crop, and could not sell at any price. He bought 
some 4,000 pigs to consume the surplus, and even then a 
number of potatoes rotted in the clamps. I journeyed straight 
from his farm to Southwark market, and found that the poor 
of South-East London were buying potatoes at the rate of from 
£10 to £12 a ton. The distance of the market where potatoes 
sold at this price, and the farm where they would not sell at 
all, was not more than seventy miles ! 

* % x D 

So much for the consumer, whose ideals never really differ 
from the producer’s. They flourish together. If the producer 
suffers, his loss will ultimately damage the consumer, and, 
indeed, the middleman. ‘To return to the Ministry's plan for 
preventing such violent fluctuations in prices; the needs of 
the market can be pretty accurately gauged. They vary 
little from year to year. The acreage of the crop can be accu- 
rately told and the yield approximately guessed. What is 
wanted is a central organizer or group of organizers, wielding 
due authority, who shall have the power to deal with the 
surplus and prevent it being thrown heedlessly on the market. 
No private person can start a farina factory or an alcohol 
extracting or a drying plant or any other apparatus for dealing 
with unwanted potatoes. It is estimated that within 
one year potato producers would have received £7.000,000 
more if the comparatively small surplus had been held up, 
even if no value at all was allowed for this withheld surplus. 
The nation, or indeed the industry itself, would benefit greatly 
by facilities for extracting such by-products as farina or alcohol, 
though the isolated manufacture might show a loss, since it 
would be brought into use only at particular periods. Never- 
theless, the erection of such factories would pay a real dividend 
both to the grower and to the nation. 

* % % % 

The scheme is not easy to carry through. It would mean a 
much more thorough system of grading: and some better 
ha‘sen would have to be arranged between the merchants 
and the associated producers. But none of the difliculties is 
insurmountable ; and even an approach to the ideal would 
be of real benefit. One detail of the use of potatoes among 
foreign farmers is of practical concern to us. The Germans 
consume no less than 88 per cent. of their crop in feeding 
pigs. Some 6 per cent. less is sold for direct human con- 
sumption, Of all the deficiencies in British production, 
hone is so obvious as the smallness of our “ pig population ” 
compared with that of the countries to which we pay some 
4) million pounds a year for pig products. 

* x % * 
Birps and Cunrivation. 

Since last year I have seen a large population of partridges 

clean disappear from a district. This is not due to a bad 


Country Life 


year but to change of cultivation, for partridges in the neigh- 
bourhood are sufficiently many. Partridges are grain eaters 
for a good part of the year, though they graze like geese in 
the winter. I should say that our total of partridges has 
fallen very nearly in exact ratio with the number of our arable 
acres, now as low as 1,300,000 acres; and they much prefer 
barley or, if that is absent, wheat before oats or rye. This 
change in the treatment of the land has, I think, begun to 
restore both the corncrake and the green plover, the two 
birds that suffered most from early cutting and early rolling. 
In some parishes the wild pheasants have multiplied at the 
expense of the partridges. They are as fond of long grass 
as of trees, and prefer acorns to corn—or mangold-wurzels ! 
* * * * 

CoveR or Covirr ? 

There is one English country term that many of us would 
like to know how to spell. Should we write covert or cover ? 
It is often regarded as a sign, if not of illiteracy, of ignorance 
of rural things, to write * cover.” Why? Beckford, best 
of all the older writers on sport, and a singularly careful 
scribe, wrote ‘* cover,’ with others of his time. No one: 
unless he be altogether too literary, pronounces the last letter 
of covert, if he uses the word. I read the other day in a daily 
paper that it was a bad year for partridges in the South and 
that most of the birds shot in the Hampshire coverts were 


old birds! The error in natural history seemed to be 
emphasized by the careful use of the term “covert.” We 
have a rich and elastic language; let us allow both forms, 


but prefer the simpler and truer to sound. 


* * * * 
ImporteD Birps. 

We are used in England to the importation of Hungarian 
partridges, which in some counties have done much _ to 
multiply and strengthen the home stock. In a wholly remark- 
able news paragraph recently telegraphed it is reported that 
the Hungarians are exporting that other game bird, the 
live sparrow, into France for the sake of the gourmets, who 
assert that they are of much superior flavour to the French 
variety! It is a coincidence that the other day a biologist 
suggested to me that someone should collect groups of sparrows 
from a number of different countries in order 
whether they had begun to alter in obedience to environ- 
ment. The comparison might throw light on an interesting 
Darwinian problem. It did not, I think, occur to him that 
the flavours as well as the plumage and _ structure might 
Throughout southern EKurope—certainly in 
small birds are killed in large 
In my 


to discover 


be compared ! 
France, Spain and Italy 
numbers for food, whether they be common or rare. 
experience the most persistent pursuit of tiny birds is round 
You do not hear the frequent gunshot that 
distresses the ear at St. Raphael or Hendaye (to recall 
personal experiences), but the place is beset with traps at 
any and every scason of the year. The very youngest and 
the oldest share in this pastime. In the south of France 
at any rate the farmers’ protest against the destruction of 
their friends begins to be heard and to be given due publicity 
Such preservation might well occupy 
After all, there are 


about Malaga. 


by public bodies. 
the attention of the League of Nations. 
more important things than polities. 

¥ x x * 
AND MAMMALS. 

There is some real hope that within 
the end of many of the cruelties of 
extension of the trade in captive 
animals. It is curious that two of the 
of the. year (both translated from the 
trapper and bring out the essential cruelty of the profession, 
The recent poultry show 


a few years we may see 
trapping owing to the 
and half-domesticated 
better Christmas stories 
Norwegian) concern the 


even in its most humane agents. 
(of all occasions!) in London was used as a demonstration of the 
growth of the industry of fur-breeding ; and though the silver 
fox is still the most valuable of these animals, the keeping of 
muskrats is likely perhaps to be a yet bigger business. ‘The 
killing is quite painless according to the latest methods, in 
which anaesthetics, or the lethal chamber, are preferred. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


————————— 


— 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.””—Ed. Spe . -..roR.] 


THE AGA KHAN’S TALK WITH FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smr,—I was surprised to see, in Lord Cecil’s article, an extra- 
ordinary reference to myself. Lord Cecil says that “ the 
then Aga Khan, if he really did hold such views,” &c., &c. 

Now I cannot conceive why Lord Cecil should imagine 
that I may then have held views, but since changed them— 
or that even then they were not sincerely or firmly held 
by me. 

As a matter of fact, all the views I expressed to Miss 
Florence Nightingale I have always held, and I referred to 
them in a modified form in my recent broadcast. 

Lord Cecil cannot possibly produce any public declaration 
of mine to prove that I have gone back on the line of thought 
I expressed to Miss Florence Nightingale during my interview 
with her in 1898.—I am, Sir, &e., AGA Kian. 

London, W. f. 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraron.] 
Sir,—When a theory is propounded to a mathematician he 
tries it first on a simple case. If it works, he concludes there 
is something in it, if not, he throws it aside. 

Let us try the same method here. A man sees a woman 
being assaulted, battered, robbed, and perhaps killed. He 
refuses to help her because Christ said ‘‘ Resist not evil.” 
We feel instinctively that he has behaved disgracefully, and 
misunderstood Christ’s teaching. 

The same applies in the larger sphere. War is horrible, 
nothing too bad can be said of a war of aggression, or of policy, 
and no Christian can take part in such a one. A defensive 
war, however, is quite another thing, and the man who does 
not do his best to protect the weak, both in his own and 
other countries, is not only not a Christian, but is not even 
a man. 

It will be observed that the title at the head of this letter 
is ambiguous, for “ to fight for his country ’” may mean to 
take part in wars of aggression, or in wars of defence. 

It may be objected that in every war each side tries to 
make out that it is waging a war of defence. Here is where 
each man’s judgement must come in, and if he decides that 
it is a war which he cannot take part in, then he must quietly 
submit to any penalty that his country may ordain, even if 
it be the penalty of death. 

The man who refused to help the woman was wrong because 
he isolated a scrap of Christ’s teaching, and applied it in 
circumstances to Which it was not meant to apply, forgetting 
that it is the general tenor of His teaching, and not isolated 
scraps, which is to be our guide. If this is kept in mind, and 
also it is remembered that Christ spoke to reasonable men, 
and expected His words to be interpreted by reasonable men, 
then a noble and practical ethic stands out, which if followed 
is capable of regenerating the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bidford House, Leamington. HrErsperr W. H. Green. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—It is high time that our clerics finished with the loose 
thinking revealed in this article. It gives the impression of 
hypocrisy. One cannot help but feel that they speak with two 
voices, and perhaps it is significant that this article is a joint 
contribution. Let us be honest and face the issue. The way 
of war and the way of Christ are irreconcilably opposed. 
There may be times when we are held by the loyalties of home 
and State, and we may have to hold our own ideals at arm’s 
length that we may discharge the duties we have taken upon 
ourselves. But it is foolish to try and explain that a man by so 
doing preserves his soul even if he loses his body. Your 
contributors ignore altogether the brutalizing effect of war 
upon a man’s spiritual life. It is not the destroying of the 
body that makes war so ugly and hellish, but the spirit of 


black evil in which it is engaged. The two padres talk ag 
though going to war was simply orfering your body to be killed, 
If that were the case the same result would be accomplished 
by an absolute pacifist position. It is the deliberate trapping 
of other lives, the lies, the crucifixion of all the fine feelings, the 
slavish repetition that ‘‘ War is war,” and the consequent 
justification of every caddish trick, that makes war such an 
utterly abominable thing. It is impossible to justify real war 
on any high Christian grounds, and the sooner we realize that 
the better. “To kill a man is not to kill his soul” say your 
contributors. No—but it may be to kill your own soul. The 
man who goes to war imperils his soul whatever the motive 
may be that takes him there. He goes down into hell. He 
may come back not unscathed but a better and purer man, 
Every man must judge for himself as to where his duty lies, 
If he is not prepared to discharge duty then he must imme. 
diately remove himself from those social relationships that 
create the duty. However it is, let us be under no illusion ag 
to the unchristian nature of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RosBERT K. SPEppING, 
92 Hartington Road, Liverpool. 


[War, with hard fighting, brings out the extremes in nations 
and men. It is responsible for the evil extremes mentioned 
by our correspondent, but we must not forget that it brings 
out extreme examples of virtues of courage, devotion, loyalty 
and self-sacrifice.—Ep. Spectator.} 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—I read with interest Miss A. Ruth Fry’s article champion. 
ing the cause of the Conscientious Objector, willing to suffer 
imprisonment for ‘‘ following the ‘ Prince of Peace’ ”—and 
the reasoned and temperate arguments of the Reverend G. H. 
Woolley and the Reverend P. B. Clayton in your issue of 
November 14th. 

There are two written of in the Bible who share the same 
epithet in the minds of Christians to-day. One is the Good 
Shepherd. When a certain man fell among thieves, had the 
Priest and Levite and a man of Samaria arrived on the scene 
when the miscreants were still at their work it is possible that 
the two first-named might, as they did later, have passed by, 
indifferent (or feeling that the use of force to protect the weak 
was wrong). One cannot imagine the third taking a seat 
by the roadside until such time as the robbers had obtained 
all they wanted, and departed, when he could with .. clear 
conscience offer assistance to the victim. Had he taken a more 
active part in the proceedings one can believe that he would 
still be known by the adjective attached to him to-day. 

May I quote what I can remember of a sermon I once heard 
preached by a saint of God on the Sunday following an Armis< 
tice Day ? The preacher said something like this : 

“There are people who think that the man who does not 
take up arms when his country is in danger, or the weak are 
opposed by the strong” (I have lately been in Dinant, and 
realize something of what the brutalities of war meant there) 
** that this man is in some way more a follower of One, who said 
that there would be times when His coming would send not 
peace on the earth, but a sword, than is he who springs to the 
defence of his land or of the helpless. Those who truly think 
in this way have a right to their opinions, and as this isa free 
country they have a right to voice what they think ; but the 
country that values its reputation for sanity keeps such people 
locked up. 

“Some of those who fell fighting may have been frail and 
weak mortals as far as their morals and conduct of life went— 
it may be that they followed Christ only once; but that once 
they followed Him along the Via Dolorosa, and gave their lives 
a ransom for many.” 

Does anyone really believe that such are less followers of 
our Lord than those who will go to prison rather than prepare 
themselves to defend their Fatherland ? The man who fights 
may hate War and all its works, but there is something evel 
finer than that hatred.—I am, Sir, &e., Jressre 8. Boyd. 


La Source, 99 rue de la Source, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

gr,In answer to the question “ Should a Christian Fight 
for His Country ?” the Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., and the 
Rev. P. B. Clayton have written an article which is rather 
confusing and altogether inadequate. In the first. place the 
writers have proceeded on the naive assumption that the 
Christian is simply one who Seeks by the best human means “* to 
realize his ideal of a world community.” They have avoided 
facing the fact that a Christian is one who is in the world 
to bear witness to a certain method of overcoming evil, the 
method of overcoming evil with good. The article does not 
face the fact that broadly speaking the war method is in 
opposition to Christ’s method. 

The-result is that the article is an excellent defence of the 

int of view of Caiaphas and of Pontius Pilate. 

Besides that fundamental error the article abounds in 
examples of confused thinking. In the fourth paragraph 
we are told that the soul must express itself in living, and 
so the body must be protected against man. But towards 
the end this point of view is repudiated in the words “ suffering 
and death are not the worst evils that can befall a man. 
To kill a man is not to kill his soul.” 

At the beginning of the article it seems to be suggested 
that the lesser loyalties give stability to the greater. But is it 
not the case that lesser loyalties must be superseded by the 
greater when they threaten its stability ? 

No one will deny that the question about the Christian’s 
part in warfare is a hard one, and either a “yes” or a “no” 
must be supported by a philosophy of some kind. The writers 
have given us their philosophy, and up to a point it is valid ; 
put it is not a Christian philosophy, for it leaves out of the 
discussion altogether the distinctive part of Christ’s challenge 
to evil—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. H. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—If Christians object to fight for their country, the 
logical result may be that they should also abstain from 
any share in the Government. For both are things of this world, 
and under the present system of Representative Government 
the right to vote is the most important part of that share in 
any such Government. 

So suffrage and service should go together, and if, twenty 
years ago, every voter had been obliged to show some proper 
qualification to bear arms, besides forming part of some 
unit, in all probability there would never have been the 
European War, from the effects of which the whole world now 
suffers. 

For with even a limited liability, as according to age, 
at kt two million men could have been sent to the front 
during the first. weeks of the War, and the mere knowledge 
of this might have prevented any hostilities at all. 

And it may not be too late, even now, to make suffrage 
dependent on service, which would also help to balance the 
Budget in years to come, if not at present, while volunteer bat- 
talions could serve abroad during peace. 

The ladies could qualify by nursing, munition work and 
work on the land.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Burton. 

Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sirn,—The article by Messrs. Woolley, V.C., and Clayton, 
I think, skates too lightly over the subject, which is really 
very profound. As the author of a War book which created 
something akin te war—because I left nothing out that 
I could remember, I expect clergymen, when dealing with 
this subject to do the same. 

I am a great admirer of Toc H, and have spoken to its 
members several times, but fundamentally I do not believe 
the outlook of those members of Toc H who are too young 
to have fought in the Great War, is in the least bit helpful 
inthe matter of war prevention—merely because the youngsters 
are insufficiently guided—by Mr. Clayton for one. Mr. Clayton 
thinks the atmosphere at Toc H, Pop, represented the average 
war mentality of the rank and file in the great days. It 
didn’t. It is obvious that if any country is attacked its 
citizens must fight for it to the bitter end, but what is 
not so obvious is that if and when that sad day arrives 
it will be because the Christian Churches (warmongers 
m war, peacemongers in peace) will have failed. The old 


slogans will be revived: “God with us,” &c., and “ Christ- 
tianity ” will have been once more tried and be said to have 
failed again, whereas it will merely have not been tried 
because of its great difficulty. 

I see no difference, as a realist, between the destruction of 
the world (and the British Empire) by some non-Christian 
community and its destruction owing to the cannibal action 
of Christians, although, writing before the event, I can 
deplore the latter more than the former because of my 
Christian struggle for the highest goal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. P. Crozier, Brig.-Gen. 

Grosvenor Hotel, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—I have been very glad to see the letters of Leyton 
Richards and others in your issue of November 21st, for, like 
them, I felt that in the article recently printed the question 
had been slurred over. 

The Christian Church and Christians individually have 
simply got to face this issue, a thing which, generally speaking, 
they have never done since the days of the Early Christian 
Church. “ We (Christians),” says Justin in the Apology, 
‘‘ who formerly used to murder one another, not only now 
refrain from making war on our enemies, but also, that we 
may not lie nor deceive our enemies, willingly die confessing 
Christ.” Christians have travelled far from that position, 
and it is noticeable that almost all the antagonists in the 
Great War were nominally Christian. 

During that War a well-known leader of religion (I will 
not more particularly describe him) said at a public meeting 
that if Jesus were to come back now His first action would 
be to take a bayonet and go into the trenches. Whenever 
I have quoted that saying at a meeting a shudder of horror 
has passed over my audience. Does any sane man really 
believe it? The man who said it was temporarily insane, 
driven mad by the hatreds of war. If we do not believe 
it, if we believe that for Jesus such an act would have been 
an utter impossibility, must not we who dare to take upon 
ourselves His name face up to the question as to whether 
we can not only fight ourselves, but ‘even, as non-combatants, 
sanction the system of war as a method of settling disputes ? 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Jos. S. ROWNTREE. 

2 Weaponness Park, Scarborough. 


HOUSING IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Str,—I write this letter in the hope that your readers may be 
interested by a brief and non-technical explanation of the 
impasse that has now been reached by London housing policies. 

Post-War costs of building have been so heavy that, in spite 
of national and rate subsidies, the rents of municipal houses 
have been beyond the means of all but the upper strata of the 
working classes. What does this mean? It means that relief 
was given not at the bottom of the social scale but more than 
half way up. On the face of it this seems an anomaly, for the 
people at the bottom contributed through the rates to the 
relief of people better off than themselves. The explanation 
is that originally the expectation was that the people at the 
bottom would benefit indirectly, for they would step into the 
cheap houses vacated by the successful applicants for municipal 
houses. This worked well enough up till 1923 ; but after that 
date there could be no more of this “ upward filtration ”— 
the filter was blocked because the rents of the cheap vacated 
houses at once rose steeply owing to decontrol. At the same 
time the encroachments of commercial and industrial building 
were continuously eating up the cheap dwellings still available 
for the poor. The result has been that for many years past the 
poorer workers have been completely excluded from the 
benefits of municipal housing and the housing conditions have 
been steadily deteriorating so that now there is a huge accumu- 
lation of seriously overcrowded dwellings and uninhabitable 
underground sleeping rooms for which under present policies 
no relief is in sight. The occupants have no hope of relief, 
because they are unable to pay the rents of the new municipal 
dwellings. Is there no way out of this impasse ? I suggest a 
plan of campaign on the following lines: First make a careful 
survey, the scope of which should be limited to the discovery 
of the worst cases of overcrowded and uninhabitable rooms and 
houses and the scheduling of the families in occupation. Those 
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scheduled families who can afford municipal rents should be 
offered accommodation in municipal houses, which must in 
future be reserved for scheduled families and not disposed of 
on the principle of ‘ first come, first served ” to anyone who 
can pay the rent. A non-scheduled family may however be 
admitted, if its selection will set free a cheap dwelling which 
could be earmarked for a scheduled family. The Peabody, 
Guinness, Sutton and other housing trusts have hundreds of 
cheap dwellings from which overcrowded families could be 
moved on into municipal houses. For those scheduled families 
who could not pay the high rents of the new municipal houses 
provision could be made partly in cheap pre-War municipal 
houses and partly by purchase of old houses which could 
at small cost be reconditioned and converted into cheap 
dwellings. 

There are other measures which could and should be adopted, 
c.g., careful experiments with difierential rents, or the amend- 
ment of the Rent Restriction Act so as to continue the control 
of rents in the cheaper dwellings in spite of changes of tenancy ; 
but to discuss these would involve too great an encroachment 
on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., James P. Orr. 

5 Cathcart Road, S.W. 10. 


THE CASE AGAINST GAMBLING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir, The education of public opinion, rather than political 
expedients must be tried if the present gambling craze is to 
be stemmed. So much Canon Green admits in his lucid 
exposition of the evil. His definition of gambling is distinctly 
helpful ; but does he touch the mainspring and explain at all 
adequately the probable first-cause of the growth of the 
gambling spirit in late years ? In a materialistic and pleasure- 
bent age, there has occurred a certain dulling of the individual 
and public conscience, a diminished appreciation of the fine 
distinctions between right and wrong, a slacker understanding 
of the reaction of private indulgence upon public custom. 
Too often does the example of one person set the fashion 
of the populace. ‘* Lord X has his pound on a horse,” we 
hear the working man exclaim, ‘so why shouldn't I have 
my shilling?” Precedent and failure of conscience must 
be set down as the twin first causes of the growth of the 
gambling evil; and no measures to combat it will have the 
remotest hope of success which do not take account of the 
psychology of our people. ‘* Those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” is an old saying worthy to 
be remembered at this time. The gambling habit is as surely 
sapping the moral fibre of the nation to-day as debauchery 
and luxuriousness swept away the foundations of the Roman 
Impire centuries ago. It is immorality in another and 
more cancerous form. Unless some definite propaganda is 
quickly set on foot to offset present unheaithy tendencies, 
we shall soon witness the introduction into Parliament of 


measures to legalize lotteries and other pernicious forms of 


gambling. 

The law is admittedly in a very unsatisfactory state, and it 
only requires slight further public approval of a growing 
custom for lotteries under the cloak of charity to be given 
the doubtful blessing of legislation. Let the clergy do their 
duty from the pulpit; let our leaders of opinion show by 
their example and speeches that this rotting influence in 
our life is not to be longer tolerated ; and let it be inculeated 
into the minds of the people that public gambling is a thing 
that is vicious and not consistent with self-respect and a 
due sense of communal responsibility. We are all vital 
units of a great and proud nation: and our individual acts 
have their inevitable repercussions on the national morale. 
Liberty of the subject must not be confused with licence. 
That which we possess is not ours to do entirely with as we 
like. We only hold it in trust. Riches are a responsibility, 
not a toy to toss whither we list. The principle is true 
whether one is millionaire or artisan. We must each of us 
understand our duty to the community ; and this duty is 
not fulfilled if we indulge in the quest of * something for 
nothing ” or engage in any habit which involves exchange 
without relative service. I am no Puritan in the modern 
interpretation of the word ; but we could very well do with 
a renewal of the simple spirit of Wesley at this critical time. 


en ee 





Let men of the piety, intellectuality and clear-sightedness 
of Canon Green set the ball rolling in the direction of a keener 
public conscience and of a better appreciation of where our 
best national interests lie.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oak Lea, Adel, Leeds. Stuarr A. Hirsy, 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 
| To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—In all humility I write to ask for information. Mp, 
Harold Nicolson—whose writings I enjoy though I cannot 
listen to his ** broadcasts,” as I detest his voice as much as he 
dislikes the * pack of ninnies ** who govern the B.B.C.—makes 
the following statement in his article in this week’s issue of the 
Spectator: “The B.B.C. ave a public utility undertaking— 
the Public is a fool.” This sounds odd to me, but surely I am 
wrong in supposing Mr. Nicolson can have made a grammati- 
cal error. 

In Victorian days had my governess asked me to produce 
the chocolates I had been given that she might take charge of 
them, and had I replied, ** There is none because I have eaten 
them,” I should have received two raps over the knuckles— 
one for greed, the other for bad grammar, but a friend of mine 
writing to The Times this week says: * I asked that walnuts 
should be stored and was told there was none as the grey 
squirrels had eaten them all,” and, of course, he is correct, 
and my governess would have been wrong, so perhaps the 
Public ts a fool and the B.B.C. are a public utility undertaking, 
even though governed by ninnies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Veronica L. Barcieior, 

Hili Wootton House, nr. Warwick. 


THE CAUSE OF CANCER 

|To the Editor of the Seucraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Ellis Barker's letter seems but remotely relevant to 
my article or to Drs. Gye and Purdy’s recent book. The 
feature of that book which particularly impressed me is 
as I said in my review—the extreme fairness and fullness 
with which its authors state the case against their own 
contention. 

Will Mr. Barker forgive me if [I suggest that he might with 
advantage read this work and study its method of controversy ? 
At least, he would learn how mistaken he is in thinking that 
* researchers tell us that cancer can be overcome only by 
discovering the guilty microbe.” We all agree that any 
information which statistics afford should be taken into 
account and utilized ; but statistics are tricky things. From 
certain English figures for the years 1910-12, Mr. Barker 
argues that cancer mortality is twice or thrice as great among 
seamen, brewers, and butchers as among clergymen and 
agricultural workers. 

But I have before me a table giving the experience of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America for the years 
1907-12; and this table seems to point to very different 
conclusions. Out ofa total of 133,000 deaths the proportionate 
-ancer-mortality was, among brewers, 5.78 per cent. : among 
butchers, 5.89 per cent.; among farmers, 6.94 per cent. ; 
among gardeners, 8.43 per cent.: and among clergymen, 
8 per cent. I quote these figures not to show that statistics 
are useless. but to show that they need careful handling. — Lam, 
Sir, &e., Harry Roserts,. 

Oakshoti Hanger, Hawhley, Liss, Hants. 


PEACE SUNDAY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—In thanking you for the article in your issue of November 
21st, ‘Great Britain and a Better World,’ may I supplement 
what you say about international action for the observance ofa 
Peace Sunday? The World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches—forgive its cumbrous if self- 
expressive title—at its Conference at Cambridge last 
September, at which the non-Roman Catholic Churches in 
thirty countries were represented, took action in recommending 
that one Sunday in Advent should be observed as Peace 
Sunday. 

Extensive enquiries have shown that owing to differing 
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jocal conditions, the same Sunday cannot be observed every- 
where. But there is a good reason to believe that the recom- 
mendation will be very widely accepted and that in most 
of the Protestant Churches of Europe, it will be the second 
Sunday in Advent, and that in Great Britain and America 
the fourth Sunday will be celebrated as Peace Sunday. 

jt would take too much space here to discuss the further 
question which you raise, whether what has been hitherto 
known as Armistice Sunday should not be transformed into a 
universal Peace celebration, or perhaps into an International 
Friendship Sunday, but it is a matter which deserves careful 
consideration by all religious organizations which are working 
for world peace.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Fox, 

1 Arundel Street, Hon. Secretary of the British 

London, W.C. 2. Council of the World Alliance. 


EROS AND BRIGHTER CLOTHES 
~ {To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

§ir,—Having regard to the approaching return of Eros to 
Piccadilly Circus, this forming in itself a bridge with the pre- 
War years, may I appeal through your columns to the younger 
men of to-day to do their utmost to get England back to the 
spacious days for which Mr. Coward so admirably pleads at 
the conclusion of his remarkable Cavalcade ? 

For too long have we worn the sombre hues in dress and in 
mien demanded by the wreckage of the post-War decade, and 
now that there is an attempt, and a wish to recapture the 
dignity, the gracious elegance and the peace so intimately 
associated with England, I would ask that we younger men 
should play our part in this effort by becoming more decorative 
in dress, more elegant in manner. Greatness and dignity, 
and the spaciousness of attitude so interwoven with these are 
the products, if not the sponsors, of Aristocracy, and I feel 
that England should remember that if she would lead, she 
must cultivate the aristocratic virtues.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Le Marquanp Bowen. 

The Orchard, Shortlands, Kent. 


CRUEL TRAPPING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si,—The Anti-Steel-Trap League of America informs me of 
an exceptionally cruel device, used in that country, for catching 
fur-bearers. It is called the set-hook, and consists of a barbed 
fish-hook mounted on a wire trace with swivel attached. 

This contraption is hung where an animal will reach for and 
swallow the baited hook. He is thus left dangling in mid-air, 
and no amount of writhing will twist and sever the wire, 
which turns on the swivel with every movement of the tortured 
animal, This would, of course, have the advantage of leaving 
no trap marks on skins, which are to be worn made up with the 
feet attached. 

Ihave now been obliged to omit broadtail from the White 
List, because it has been reported that the mother sheep are 
often treated in the cruellest way in order to cause the prema- 
ture birth of broadtail. May I ask those who are thinking of 
buying new furs this winter to write to me for a copy of the 
White List, which gives the names of furs humanely obtained ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. VAN DER Byt (Major), 

Founder of the Fur Crusade. 

Wappenham, Towcester, Northants. 


A FILM IN MOSCOW 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
§m,—The article entitled ‘A Film in Moscow” has been 
forwarded to me, and I, having also seen this film, feel bound 
to protest at the facetious method adopted by your cor- 
respondent in criticizing the film. Any play, book, or work 
of art can be made to look ridiculous if treated in a flippant 
manner, and it seems to me that your correspondent resorts 
to the cheapest kind of dramatic criticism. 

The film, it is true, is melodramatic, and no one is more 
aware of this fact than the Russians; it also makes far too 
great use of the purely accidental in telling a story of the 
typical; but the photography, the synchronization of the 
sound and the general arrangement of the film are undoubtedly 
good. The emphasis given to the education of the children, 
With which your correspondent finds fault, seems purely in 
Recordance with the subject of the film, which is the “ way 


to life” and not the degraded lives of the homeless children 
before the work of reclamation began. 

The real points of criticism, the excessive utilization of 
the accidental and the melodrama, have been entirely over- 
looked by your correspondent, who, by his methods, could 
make Hamlet appear the most futile drama ever written.— 
I am, Sir, &c., P. A. SLOAN. 

Technikum of Foreign Languages, 

9 Sretensky Boulvard, Moscow. 

[We would point out that Mr. Fleming's article was printed 
as a literary article, and not as a film review. No fault was 
found with the education.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE OSLO BREAKFAST 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Wilson Charles, would appear 
to doubt the accuracy of my statements regarding the excel- 
lent results of the ‘Oslo Breakfast,’? which Dr. Johan Brun 
himself considers to be ‘“* The chief prophylactic measure, 
planned and directed against the real origin of dental caries.” 
If Mr. Wilson Charles desires further proof of the beneficial 
effects of diet upon the teeth after eruption, let me remind him 
of the recently published report of Mrs. Mellanby’s successful 
dietetic efforts to arrest and prevent dental caries in Birming- 
ham children, and also to the researches of Drs. Bunting, Jay 
and Hard.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow, W. 2. J. Menzies CAMPBELL. 
FOUNDLING SITE APPEAL 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 
S1r,—May I suggest to your readers that it would be a joyous 
and generous act to help us to finish off the appeal. Eighteen 
thousand pounds is still needed. Please send your cheques 
to the Hon. Treasurer, West Lodge, 93 Guilford Street, W.C. L 
—I an, Sir, &c., JANET TREVELYAN. 
[We heartily support this appeal.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A CoRRECTION. 

In the letter you have been good enough to publish over my 
name in the current issue of the Spectator you have unfor- 
tunately given me a wrong Christian name, the right being as 
hereunder written and not “ Miles” as given in the paper. 
If you can find it convenient to correct this I shall be much 
obliged.—Gitxs I’, GoLpsprouGu, 42 Welbeck Street, W. 1. 

“Tue Manco TREE” 

In the Spectator’s review of The Mango Tree it is stated 
with reference to an important section of the book: ‘ — we 
feel that a good deal of it is fabricated.” ‘The title-page of 
the book bears the legend, easily overlooked by a busy 
reviewer: ‘True Notes of a Childhood.” Readers of the 
Spectator would probably like to choose between the impression 
of your reviewer and my categorical statement on the title- 
page. Perhaps you will be good enough to give them this 
opportunity.—MarGaret Hamitton, 12 Loudoun Road, 


N.W. 8. 
In Umbria 


(“‘ Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator.” 
—Horace, Odes IIT, 18.) 
Faunvs, lover of the flying Nymphs, 
Fleeing himself before the steps of Hunger, 
Here, on the terraced hill become one field, 
Among the rocks whose bases blunt the plow 
And toss the waves of wheat aside, has gathered 
His family of flowers and timid lives. 
The veteran olives round the ridge encamp 
And lift scarred arms of threat, but storm it not. 
Man’s hungry generations vex and pill 
This good primeval iord, and sit in siege 
Against his refuge, yet for fostering airs 
Of blossomtide and harvest need his favour, 
And therefor hold their blustering lush battalions 
Back from the flinty isle whose sudden rampart 
Shatters the rim of cultivation’s sea. 
The blind-worm whips through the low-sweeping brake 
Of cistus and genista ; through the stars 
Of yellow orchis the green lizard rustles ; 
With sentinel eyes grape-hyacinth guards the steep ; 
And Faunus grips his ancient empire fast. 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 
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Spectator’ Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 
Entries must be typed or very clearly written on ono side of the paper only. Tho name and address, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at tho 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. Tho judgo reserves tho 


right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can bo entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addreased to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


Lendon, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (- 


Competition No. 33 (Ser By “ Carp.”) 
A prize of £2 2s, is offered for the best entry of five 
suggestions which, if adopted, would contribute to the 
organization of a better world. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
30th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December 12th. 


Competition No. 34 (Set by “ Dueut.”) 

A prizt of £2 2s. is offered for a list of the six living 
people you would most like to weleome at your Christmas 
dinner. The ‘prize will be awarded as far as possible in 
aecordance with the general vote of the competition. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 
7th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December 19th. 

The result of Competition No, 82 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 4 

A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The fourth 
of these competitions closes on Monday, December 7th. 
Entries should be marked on the envelope ‘ Limerick 
No. 4.” 

The result of the second of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 31 


(Report and Awarp By “* Carb.”) 
A prizé of £2 2s. was offered for the best entry of two letters 
of 150 words each addressed (a) to the Prime Minister, and (b) 
to the Leader of the Opposition suggesting policies for them to 
follow from the beginning of the Parliamentary session. 

The chief thing we have to record about this Competition is 
our personal admiration for the tact of competitors. To agree 
with the expressed opinion of a fellow creature is one thing, 
to reassert it as ‘a tenet of individual conviction is quite 
another. And nobly and generously did our readers support 
the ideas we had suggested in the Editorials and Editorial 
footnotes of previous issues. Would that it were within our 
power to award them all prizes for their politeness, 

The remaining clause in the announcement of the Com- 
petition, that political wisdom should be combined with 
originality, was responsible for some suggestions of policy of 
a kind which we have never advocated. The death penalty, 
to be paid in a variety of ways ranging from the guillotine 
to the Serpentine, was demanded for several of our more 
prominent statesmen: the cinema was anathematized out 
of existence ; dogs and cats were banished from the English 
home: and the Archbishop of Canterbury was proposed as 
the lawful guide to the destinies of the B.B.C. The entries of 
* Curriculus,” “* Vanitas ” and * Teviot ” are commended : 
and the prize is awarded to The Rey. J. A. Bunch, Scrivelsby 
Rectory, Horncastle. 

WINNING ENTRY. 

To the Prime Minister. 

DeaR Str,—The first item in your Parliamentary policy should be 
the maintenance of unity between the members of the Government, 
for “unity is strength.’ Under your doctor's mandate, you 
should insist that the health of the body depends on the health of 
each limb, both in national and international activities. You 
should work for the formation of an International Bank with power 
to keep the world’s gold in healthy circulation. You should strive 





). 

for the cancellation, or the acceptable readjustment, of all Wap. 
debts. You should encourage the League of Nations to maintaiy 
peace everywhere, to promote disarmament, and to stimulate 
universal friendliness and co-operation. In home affairs, you must 
not allow foreigners to “send coals to Newcastle.” You must 
insist that trade expansion and the decrease of unemployment 
depend on the finding of new markets, and on adventurous sales. 
manship. Empire trade must be keenly promoted. You should 
bless Indian aspirations.—-Yours truly, J. A. Buncn, 

Serivelsby Rectory, Horncastle, 


To the Leader of the Opposition. 
Dear Sir,—In your Parliamentary policy you should declare the 
failure of the capitalist system and demand more and more experi- 
ments in the national control of industry, beginning with railways 
and coal-mines. You should laugh at every indication of disunion 
between the members of the Government. You should insist that 
every increase in the price of necessities is due to the new system of 
Protection that was not frankly proclaimed at the last election; 
You should proclaim the failure of the present banking system, 
which operates only for private profit, and should therefore be 
abolished in favour of a national financial corporation. You should 
denounce the tyranny of the gold standard, and state that the 
wealth of a country consists in its land, factories, mines, railways, 
fisheries, &c., as well as in the skill of its workmen. Education, 
slum-clearance, work for the unemployed should be important items 
of your policy.—-Yours truly, J. A. Bencn, 
Scrivelsby Rectory, Horncastle. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 1 


Tue most popular subjects for comment this week were 


Miss Salaman’s flight to the Cape, breakfast at Oslo, and the 
suggested reduction in the salaries of Bishops. 


The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to Harry B. Hermon Hodge, 
Sarsden House,. Kingham, Oxfordshire, for 


“A Nore on Cyprus” (Spectator, page 588), 
Till the earlier part of last week, 
When the islanders started to squeak, 
To quite erudite readers 
Of newspaper leaders 
The Cypriot question was—Greek, 


The following are highly commended ; 


Pouire GEOGRAPHY, 
There is Sofia, Sofia, Sofia ... 
Shall we rhyme it with “* We are” or * Tare” ? 
I spell it Sofija 
(To rhyme with Tlijah, 
And not with his Chariot of Fire), 
J. D. A. Barnicor, 


(Letler on the impurities of milk, suggesting that butter 
should be used as food instead.) 
There’s a silk worm for every silk, 
Theye’s a milk worm in every milk, 
But, wondrous to utter, 
The Soviet butter 
Is free from the germ and its ilk. 
James T. Fox. 
“FINANCE, 
T admire Arthur W. Kiddy 
(Though the figures he quotes make me giddy). 
If it wasn’t pure chance 
Made him take up Finance, 
Why did he » Why did he? Why did he ? 
W. Hopeson Burnett. 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


‘Tus Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of £10 10s. 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February 1st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Compcti- 
tion.” The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th. 

No stories can be returned. ‘The winning two entries will, 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Specta/or, 
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Gold and Money and Prices 


The International Gold Problem. Discussions of a Study 
Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(Oxford Press: Milford. 12s. 6d.) ‘ 
international Gold Movements. By Paul Kinzig. (Macmillan. 


. 6d.) 
me Gold Standard in Theory and Practice. By R. G. 
Hawtrey. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


This Money Maze. By Robert Eisler. (Search Publishing Co. 


Is. 
fA Prices. By Augustus Baker. (Dent. 6s.) 


Jr the man in the street does not soon understand all about 

jdand money and their effect on prices and trade, it will not 
ie for lack of books on the subject. If quantity of counsellors 
yill do the trick, it is done, as witness the fresh batch that has 
ately been poured out. Unfortunately, most of them tell a 
hewildered public a different tale, and the consequent confusion 
is increased by the inability of most of the exponents of the 
subject to explain, in language that an ordinary reader can 
understand, what the trouble is all about, and what (if any) 
is the way out of it. 

It was a happy inspiration that led the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs to form a study group to examine the 
international gold problem, through a series of addresses fol- 
lowed by discussions, oral and written, and then to publish 
the contributions of all the talented people who had expressed 
their views. It mustered a highly impressive orchestra, includ- 
ing Messrs. Keynes, Stamp, Hawtrey, Gregory, Brand, Addis, 
Kitchin, Strakosch, Niemeyer, Henderson, Blackett—-everyone 
inthis country who is known as an authority on the subject—— 
with Dr. Sprague some time of Harvard, Dr. Palyi from 
Berlin, and Professor Rist from Paris to swell the international 
anthem. It need not be said that the addresses and dis- 
cussions were of the highest interest and that the Jnfer- 
national Gold Problem is a mine of lore, at which the 
student may cut until he is gorged. But when the practical 
man asks—What do they say should be done and how ? he 
will find that this mighty orchestra produced, as was inevit- 
able, a magnificent crash of discords. They could not agree 
whether it should be the object of the monetary authori- 
ties to keep prices steady, or gently rising, or gently falling ; 
many impressive figures were given concerning what is called 
the “ mal-distribution ” of gold, which was considered by 
most of the disputants to have been an important cause of the 
fallin prices ; but M. Rist argued very ably for the contrary 
view, showing that great differences in the quantities of gold 
held by different central banks have often been noticed before, 
but were never considered to have been a cause of big move- 
ments in prices. In short, on nearly every aspect of the 
problem there was disagreement and dispute, and the chief 
lesson of this highly authoritative book is, that money matters 
ate so inextricably involved in a maze of conflicting in- 
fluences that may affect trade and prices, that it is impossible 
to be sure as to what is cause and what is consequence. 

Dr. Paul Einzig’s International Gold Movements has been 
revised and enlarged by the addition of six new chapters, 
dealing with Political Gold Movements, Price Levels and Gold 
Movements, Capital Transfers and Gold Movements, Gold 


the London Money Market after the War. 
chapter on capital transfers is significant in the light of recent 


Points and Central Banks, Fine Gold v. Standard Gold, and 
A passage in the 


events : 

* The factor of discrepancy in taxation has been operating slowly, 
but steadily ever since the end of the War. Its strength became 
accentuated by the advent of the Labour Government, as a result 
of the anticipation of higher taxation.... If the outflow of 
funds necessitates the maintenance of a higher Bank rate than that 
of rival money centres, London will lose a substantial part of her 
international banking activity. This would mean the loss of oné 
of the principal advantages for the sake of which the gold standard 
has been restored at the price of heavy sacrifices.” 

In Mr. Hawtrey’s new edition of his Go’d Standard in 
Theory and Practice, we find a fresh chapter which brings the 
problem up to the date of the suspension of the standard by 
England, and definite views as to what should be done next, 
He thinks that we should absolutely refuse to return to gold 
till there is some adequate safeguard against undue fluctua- 
tions in its purchasing power. He sees little hope in general 
international .co-operation, advised and agreed to at Genoa 
in 1922, and since then persistently ignored in practice ; but 
he thinks that if it were possible to arrive at an agreement on 
policy with the United States, that would probably be enough 
without the participation of any other country ; but in any 
case, he is convinced that : 

* When the time is ripe for a return to the gold standard, if the 
pound has been maintained at a stable purchasing power and if gold 
is settling down to stability, it is clear that the pound will have to be 
stabilized at its then gold value, without regard to the old historic 
parity.” 

An interesting foreign opinion on the crisis is provided by 
Dr. Robert Eisler’s This Money Maze. He is very much up to 
date and lays stress on the decisive strengthening of England's 
diplomatic position through the suspension of the gold 
standard : 

* Engiand was diplomatically powerless to an unheard of degreé 

as long as it was asking for big loans in order to bolster up the 
vacillating pound. As long as the capitalist world lasts, the lender 
will lay down the law for the prospective borrower. But all that will 
change the very moment that England announces that she does not 
need any more loans, on the contrary that she is able and willing 
not only to fend for herself, but to finance with the necessary sterling 
exchange credits the trade of the British Empire and of all the nations 
willing to peg their currencies to the pound.” 
He also suggests an immense creation of credit by all the 
eentral banks, working in harmonious co-operation. To 
which it may be objected that if this harmony, and the 
political harmony that is a condition precedent. could be 
secured, so much hoarded money and frozen credit would at 
once be set free that his remedy would be unnecessary. 

Mr. Augustus Baker, in Money and Prices, provides a 
critical and stimulating examination of the problem of want 
in the midst of plenty and of means for solving it. His reason- 
ing is highly abstract and often difficult to follow. THe con- 
cludes that “ prices must be controlled, but not through the 
manipulation of credit: credit must be controlled, but not 
for the purpose of acting on the price level.” 

HArtLey WITHERS. 


The Ignatian Tradition 


Temples of Eternity. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Longmans. 
5s.) 

Abandonment to Divine Providence. By J. P. de Caussade, 
S.J. Translated from the tenth complete French edition by 
E. J. Strickland. (Catholic Records Press.) 

A Retreat for Layfolk. By Father Bede Frost, 0.8.B. 


Allan. 3s. 6d.) 


(Philip 


Tae Abbé Bremond has taught us to recognize within the 
great Christian tradition of the inner life the presence of 
distinct schools of spirituality, each deriving its special 
colour from the disciplines out of which it arose. Thus 
Benedictine, Franciscan and Dominican mystics have admit- 
tedly their own characteristics. Less commonly appreciated 
but not less important are the qualities belonging to that 
type of spirituality developed by the sons of St. Ignatius, 
and traceable in the main to the formative influence of the 
great “* Exercises.” Yet the line of pastoral contemplatives, 
stretching from Lallemont through Caussade to Grou, which 


has developed and applied to the problems of the inner life 
the truths implicit in the famous * Foundation,” includes 
some of the best and sanest of humanity’s spiritual guides. 
These writers have indeed the qualities we should expect 
in an Order which has remained in close touch with the 
world of action, and undertaken with conspicuous success 
the direction of individual souls. They are deep without 
being speculative, practical and bracing in their teaching, 
seldom subjective and always realistic. These qualities 
were easily recognizable in Father Steuart’s first book; and 
his new collection of essays, though it fails as a whole to 
reach the high level of impressiveness achieved by The Inward 
Vision, gives us in its best pages the same sense of a profound 
experience, a direct touch on the mysterious facts of the 
spiritual life. The depth of philosophic wisdom implied 
even in the simplest of these papers may not be apparent 
to the casual reader; but at least none can miss the charage 
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teristic alliance of lofty spirituality. and unflinching common 
sense. Purveyors of little books on ‘“ How to be a Mystic,” 
and those who dwell on the sweetness of religion whilst ignoring 
its stern demands, might study with advantage (though 
perhaps with some dismay) his chapter on Asceticism, and 
the succinct account of the sort of people in whom the true 
mystical vocation is most likely to be found: 


** Persons who find in themselves a certain taste for self-surrender 
and a kind of pleasure in being misunderstood or underrated, who 
are drawn to spend considerable time in prayer (be it only the 
simplest vocal prayer), who are glad to be a good deal by them- 
selves, and who are not the victims of excessive introspection, or 
moodiness, or a too vivid imagination.” 


As to the intimate connexion between asceticism, defined 
as “ a scheme of self-restraint, self-management, self-control,” 
and all solid spiritual achievement, it can hardly be denied 
by any sane observer of human life. The value of Father 
Steuart’s exposition is that it carries the matter a stage 
further than this, and shows the Christian ascetic ideal in 
its noble beauty as an aspect of that “* one ceaseless aspiration 
towards union with the object of a supernatural love ” which 
is the essence of the spiritual life. 

But the test of greatness in a teacher of interior ways 
must consist not so much in the excellence of his doctrine ; 
for this, in its broad outlines, has long been standardized. 
It abides rather in his power of using the symbolic statements 
of religion to convey unseen realities; the degree in which 
he is able to bring his readers into the mysterious atmosphere 
of the supernatural world. Judged by this standard Father 
Steuart has at his best few rivals among living writers on 
religion. Few can escape all enslavement by the techni¢s 
language of mysticism without paying for their freedom 
by the loss of dignity and depth. But in the characteristic 


Industrial 


The New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. II. 
London Industries: I. (P.S. King. 17s. 6d.) 

Sir Herspert LLEWELLYN Situ, the Director of the New 
Survey of London Life and Labour, is much to be congratu- 
lated on the new volume of this valuable and fascinating 
work. As the first volume was devoted to a comparison of 
London conditions forty years ago, as revealed in Charles 
Booth’s pioneer survey, with the position to-day, this second 
volume is, in fact, the commencement of the new survey. 
It is no surprise to find that it is as readable as it is informing, 
for the Director is an author of distinction and he has a very 
competent staff. There is an abundance of facts and figures, 
but there is also a large amount of special and curious detail 
about trades, with some judicious and thoughtful comment, 
so that the survey is very unlike the average Blue book, 
though it is equally authoritative. 

The volume opens with a compact introductory chapter 
by the Director. Then follow chapters on the building and 
engineering industries, the furnishing and clothing trades, 
boot and shoe making and repairing, dock labour and domestic 
service. These occupations employ rather less than half 
the 3,750,000 persons of all ages and both sexes who work 
jin London, and of whom 2,250,000 are insured. The Director 
emphasizes the mechanical evolution that has affected most 
trades, leading to the displacement of the workshop by the 
factory and to the emergence of a new class of semi-skilled 
machine minder between the skilled artisan and the labourer. 
Relatively small employers of the most varied kind still 
predominate in London, in contrast to the northern industrial 


centres ; employment is more plentiful than in other districts, 


and wage rates are twice or three times as high as they were 
in late Victorian days. The irregularity of employment 
in many trades still presents a serious problem, mitigated 
by the unemployment insurance scheme, but there is little 
doubt that the “sweating” which horrified investigators 
forty years ago has been greatly reduced by the operation 
of the Trade Boards and the increase of factories, especially 
in the clothing industries. 

The conditions of labour at the docks have changed very 
much for the better. Sir H. L'ewellyn Smith observes that 
the “ hourly rates of wages have more than trebled and ‘ real’ 
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passage where the action of God on souls is compared with 
the force of gravity, or in the remarkable chapter Which 
restates the doctrine of St. John of the Cross in the terms of 
direct experience, Father Steuart eludes both these pitfalls. 
and makes a genuine addition to our understanding of thos 
truths which are “ Mysteries still to our minds, dawn and 
daylight to our spirits.” 

It is natural to place beside a book at once so mystic 
and so practical what is perhaps the greatest of all works 
produced by the Jesuit school of spirituality—Caussade, 
Abandonment to Divine Providence. Even though the glow 
and splendour of its great passages hardly survive trang. 
lation, it is a matter of congratulation that this grand old 
book is now to be had in English in its complete form. Cay. 
sade’s general teaching, with its insistence on every-day life 
as the normal and sufficient school of sanctity, and the 
“sacrament of the present moment” as conveying the full 
presence of the Divine, seems to have a special appeal for 
modern Christians of all types. The long series of letter 
to souls at various stages of growth which are included jy 
the present edition are as valuable from the psychological 
as from the spiritual point of view. They should be known 
alike to those who undertake the awful responsibilities of 
direction, and those who discuss without adequate knowledge 
the mysteries of “* religious experience.” 

Father Bede Frost is already known as one of those who 
have done most to promote within the Anglican Church the 
sound principles of Ignatian spirituality. His new little 
book contains a series of addresses and other material designed 
to help the meditations of those making a private retreat, 
Others, however, will find in it much that is nourishing and 
suggestive ; and will be glad to add it to their collection of 
devotional books. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


London 


rates (after allowing for cost of living) have approximately 
doubled, while at the same time there has been a great increase 
in the proportion of labourers who obtain a full or nearly 
full week’s employment, and those who still get little work 
can supplement their earnings by recourse to unemployment 
benefit.””. The secret lies in the registration scheme, estab- 
lished after the War and gradually improved, by which 
about 36,000 men are recognized as part workers who have 
the first claim to any jobs that are offered. Unfortunately 
for them, improved plant and machinery for landing and 
unloading enable a larger amount of merchandise to be 
handled with less human labour, so that on an average 
no more than 26,000 men are needed to do the work. More- 
over, the work available is unevenly distributed, and barely 
half the men are fully employed. ‘The system of piece-work 
by gangs enables the dockers to earn very high wages at times 
—up to £10 or even £15 a week, while a gang of corn porters 
in June, 1930, earned £4 7s. apiece in a single day of eleven 
hours. But for the majority work and wages alike are very 
irregular and uncertain. ‘The Director of the Survey expresses 
grave doubts as to the permanence of the registration scheme 
*‘as a barrier against the economic pressure of outside labour 
to share in the high rates of remuneration now received by the 
registered men.” And he is uncertain ‘how long dock 
labourers would be permitted to have recourse to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to supplement a weekly wage, 
which, even if earned by only a few days’ labour, is often 
above the amount which less favoured insured workers receive 
in return for a full week’s work.’? There, indeed, is one of 
the grave questions for Judge Holman Gregory’s Commission 
on the “ dole.” 

The contributors of the several chapters have much of 
interest to say about the subdivisions of the industries under 
consideration and the processes employed. They describe 
modern building methods, the making of tin boxes or of boots, 
the organization of the millinery and corset trades, the cost 
prices of tailor-made goods—a four-and-a-half-guinea West 
End costume is said to have cost, perhaps in an isolated case, 
5s. 1d. for the labour involved, with 11d. for the master tailor’s 
profit—and the changed conditions of domestic service. They 
speak with authority, and they have produced a_ really 
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itractive pook, the key-note of which is hopefulness. Much, no 
ioubl remains to be done, but London labour is very much 
¢ ’ 


ietter off, in every way, than it was a generation ago. 


Stalin 


(Benn. 
(Cape. 


6s.) 


By St »phen Graham. 
2s. 6d.) 


lin. 
= By Isaac Don Levine. 


Stalin. 
Twere was a time when Stalin was the butt of every joke. 
“Jet’s give that to Stalin,” said Lenin when the People’s 
(ommissars were discussing appointment to a minor office; 
“it doesn’t require any brains.” And there are still jokes 
innumerable in circulation about him, in Russia and outside. 
put with the coming (and mainly imaginary success) of the 
rive Year Plan there has come a change in the nature of the 
jokes. Inside Russia they now have a bitter taste. Outside 
they are as Often in admiration as in contempt. Inside and 
auitside they signify a change in the spirit of the times to which 
Vr, Graham and Mr, Levine have both conformed. Neither, 
it is to be gathered, is a fervent admirer. But both treat 
Stalin with a respect for which, on the facts of his life, there 
isnot much warrant. 

Like Trotsky, Radek, Karakhan, Rakovsky, Rudzutak, 
and heaven knows how many other Bolsheviks, Stalin is not 

















aRussian: he is a Georgian. But his life before the Revolu- 
tion was exactly that of a hundred Russian politicians-— 
agitation, imprisonment, exile, escape, in a never-ceasing 
round. It was only after 1917 that he began to show any 
distinction from his fellow-revolutionaries, and then his dis- 
tinction Was mainly in negatives. Most of the Bolsheviks 
have had some distinguishing Guality—Lenin courage ; 
Trotsky malevolent, and Radek impudent wit ; Lunacharsky 
Dzerzhinsky inhuman ferocity. Stalin had 

If Trotsky is a reliable witness, he has little 
courage, except in banditry. He has certainly no wit, and 
equally certainly no marked cruelty. Of intelligence he has 
never given any sign. In his words, as reported in the 
Soviet Press, there is nothing but the usual Communist 
claptrap, and in his face, as he shows it on those rare occasions 
in the Red Square, there is not a glimmer of character, nor 
even, it sometimes seems, of life. 

Yet this man of whom, misquoting, it might be said that he 
never did a foolish thing and never said a wise one, has now as 
much power as one man in Russia can ever hope to have, 
and more than Lenin had at the height of his fame. One by 
one he has broken the Old Guard of Bolshevism until around 
him there remain only such newly arrived nonentities as 
Molotoff. How he did it is a mystery which can be described, 
like his own character, only in negatives. Like Lenin—and 
like Lenin in that sense unlike his fellow-Bolsheviks—he is 
not a talker: with some truth and cruel irony he replied to 
Trotsky’s attacks that he had no time to bother with such 
things. Unlike the most famous of the Bolsheviks he has no 
principles, or at least has given no sign of them. While Right 
and Left hurl Marxian texts, he goes the practical way, 
stealing his opponents’ thunder when the chance comes, and 
when it does not, making his own. He has made mistakes, 
but has never been constant to them. And while Trotsky 
and Lenin. Bukharin and Tomsky, were rationalizing their 
emotions into almost metaphysical speculation, he was 
content to consolidate his position in the party machine, 
and, thanks largely to Dzerzhinsky’s friendship, in that even 
more important machine, the G.P.U. 

He was, in short, as Mr. Levine sums him up 
And if any fault is to be found with Mr. Levine, it is not in 
his conclusions nor in his documentation, which are both 
excellent, but in the manner in which he presents them. 
Perhaps it is the influence of Russia. ‘The Russians become 
lyrical about a tractor (although they cannot make a tap 
work), and there is no doubt just as much reason in Mr. 
Levine’s rhodomontade about a man who is a machine. But 
where the facts are still unknown, plain statement is often 
better, and in that Mr. Graham easily wins the day. He has 
less information to give than Mr. Levine, and the sources on 
Which he has drawn for it are not impeccable. But his life 
of Stalin is as convenient and well-balanced a life as we are 
likely to have this side of Stalin’s grave. 


good nature ; 
(and has) none. 


a politician. 
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Three Seizins 





Though Gently. By Laura Riding——To Whom Else. By 
Robert Graves——-_No Trouble. By Len Lye. (Seizin 
Press. 25s. net each. Limited to 200 copies.) 


acu of these three issues from the Riding-Graves press in 
Majorca sets the reviewer a problem, but there is no advantage 
to be gained by pretending that the books are anything but 
entirely unrelated to each other. 

First, then, Miss Laura Riding. In Though Gently Miss 
Riding continues, and carries a stage farther, the method of 
prose composition which she employed a short time ago in 
Experts Are Puzzled. Briefly, that method is an attempt 
to arrive at conclusiveness, in a series of related statements, 
by the rigid exclusion of ambiguity or, more precisely, of all 
irrelevant constructions. In Ewperts Are Puzzled the method 
was applied objectively to a sequence of “stories,” which 
became virtually parables. In Though Gently the matter 
is at once more personal and more abstract, and takes the 
form of an asseveration of faith : 

* But a photograph is not to be despised. A photograph is for 

nothing to be said and yet to give comfort by showing, and for the 
comfort of anyone, how much there is to be said of when it comes 
to saying. 
In effect the method is a new use, not quite of syntax (though 
this is involved as a corollary), but of verbal equivalents. 
Essentially it involves a simplification of language, a narrow- 
ing down of the possible meaning of words by restricting 
their implications. This is done partly by a circular definition 
of terms, partly by excluding the parallel associations and 
images commonly induced by the context, rhythm and * tone * 
of words, and by using them flatly in flat logical progression. 
Inevitably the result is an idiom in which colour and richness 
have no part: a hard, spare utterance, ascetic in its dry 
intellectuality. But it has, too, something of the confident 
attraction of a geometrical proposition, and, on occasion, 
an added unphilosophical conclusiveness. Miss Riding is not 
under any illusions as to the finality of what she is doing, as 
witness the poem entitled The World and I, which begins : 
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~ This is not exactly what I mean 
Any more than the sun is the sun. 
But how to mean more closely 
While the sun shines so approximately 7” 

Mr. Graves is more straightforward. That he 
uses language in the accustomed manner and attempts no 
tricks to beguile finality out of the infinite. In this he 
substantiates Miss Riding’s remark that ** A woman’s method 
with a material is to state only as much of it as may be stated 
conclusively, a man’s to state as much of it as possible without 
Yet some of the poems in this 
though of a 


is to say 


regard to conclusiveness.”” 
brief collection have a certain ‘conclusiveness ; 
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different kind. In particular, The Foolish Senses, The Felloe’d 
Year and, in a more formal sense perhaps, Devilishly Disturbed, 
have the appearance of being records of experiences impress- 
ively complete and unadulterated. Elsewhere Mr. Graves 
is more precise and, on the whole, less significant, except 
in the two poems Largesse to the Poor and Ogres and Pygmies, 
in which he reveals, once personally, once impersonally, a 
rather unexpected nostalgia. Both of these poems betray 
curious echoes of other poets, of Edward Thomas in the quiet 
unrhetorical rhythms employed, of Mr. Eliot in the attitude 
of mind expressed, yet both are strongly individual and could 
not have been written by anyone but Mr. Graves. They 
seem peculiarly significant at this juncture, and should have 
a wider dissemination than is possible in this expensive series. 
But all the poems in this book have the integrity and sensi- 
bility characteristic of Mr. Graves’ best work. 

Finally Mr. Lye. Here the problem confronting the critic 
is not so much what? as why? The author of No Trouble 
presents us, in twenty-seven pages, with a series of abrupt 
autobiographical sketches (interrupted by a couple of fairy 
tales) all purely personal and of no intrinsic interest, written 
in a style of diarrhoetic fluidity which dispenses almost 
entirely with punctuation. Periodically the revelations 
descend into wilful imbecility ; elsewhere they preserve a 
monotonous level of banality tricked out with a jaunty air 
of knowing profundity. Here is a sample from a_ piece 
entitled Fried Eggs and Friends : 

* Yes Celandine with me no ills except work. Is it your birthday 

or something because here’s a scarf, and the design on it is life 
amongst the microbes, see grub-dance act of Tusalava. The only 
thing worth it is the transparency of the form showing the vertebrae 
in detail, remember the transparent fish at the aquarium ?” 
Mr. Lye, presumably, knows the answer. But if he does, 
he refrains from affording the reluctant reader any clue to 
it, and leaves him no alternative but to conclude that these 
lucubrations were merely written because the Seizin Press 
was at hand to print them. Perhaps, after all, that is the 
kindest explanation. I. M. Parsons. 
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Stories of Travel 
ee to Transylvania. By Henry Baerlein, (Shaylor, 
The Bluebird’s Flight. By tho Hon. Mrs. Vict 

(Chapman and Hall. 21s.) — 
In the Track of the Crusaders. By Evert Barger. 

Grayson. 15s.) : 
The Omnibus Book of Travellers’ Tales. Edited by Milton 

Waldman. (Leonard Stein, publisher with Gollancz, ° 8s. 6d,) 
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Tur four travel books before us illustrate very vividly that 
in the case of this kind of book it is the merit of the author ag 
a writer rather than as a traveller which matters. No matter 
what astonishing experiences and breathless adventures may 
have been encountered, all is useless if the author cannot 
command the difficult art of making a book. “ The book's 
the thing,”’ and no amount of hairbreadth escapes or beguiling 
incidents can make up for lack of literary capacity. In thes 
volumes Mr. Henry Baerlein has perhaps the least exciting 
story to tell. All that Mr. Baerlein has been doing is to take 
a walking tour in Transylvania; but then Mr. Baerlein 
happens to be a writer. The consequence is that he provides 
us with an entertaining and mildly scandalous book. Indeed, 
a previous work of Mr. Baerlein’s was compared to Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. This seems to us, to say the least of it 
an exaggerated verdict. All the same, Mr. Baerlein has pro- 
duced a pleasant and amusing little book. He gives q 
genuinely entertaining picture of the peasants of Transylvania 
and of the hopeless tangle of ‘ minorities’ which the Ver. 
sailles Treaty has left in South-Eastern Europe. He travelled 
about, it seems, with a hawker of religious paintings, one 
Hlarion, who, if he had lived in the Midlands of England, 
would unquestionably have been known as a “ card.” We 
get a vivid sense of the mediaeval superstition of the peasants 
intermingled with motor *buses and with peasants who have 
spent most of their lives in Cleveland, Ohio. In a word, Mr, 
Baerlein is an intelligent man and knows how to write. Hence 
he cannot fail to produce a book that is worth reading. 

Two of the other books before us are of the opposite kind. 
For example, Mrs. Victor Bruce undoubtedly accomplished 
an amazing feat in buying an aeroplane one morning in Bond 
Street, and then flying most of the way round the world in it. 
The book in which she tells us of her adventures, however, is 
only moderately interesting, because, although Mrs. Bruce has 
now seen almost the whole world, she has not very much that 
is new to tell us about it. 

In the Track of the Crusaders is another book which suffers 
from the same defect. It undoubtedly recounts a most 
sporting performance on the part of two undergraduates, in 
walking to the Holy Land. Moreover, all sorts of adventures 
duly befell them. They have something to tell us about these 
adventures, but not very much. 

By far the best of these volumes, however, is The Omnibus 
Book of Travellers’ Tales. This is a book of a different character 
entirely. Its title is badly chosen; one might suppose from 
it that this was a collection of all the tall stories of the cen- 
turies. Far from being that, it consists of extracts from the 
original journals of the greatest explorers who have ever 
lived. It is a brilliantly selected anthology of exploration. 
We have, for example, the greatest passages from the writings 
of Marco Polo, Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, Cabot, Frobisher, 
Raleigh, Cook, Stanley and Captain Scott. In addition, the 
editor, Mr. Milton Waldman, contributes a short history of 
exploration and the foundation of the science of Geography, 
from the days of Herodotus to to-day. In fifty pages Mr. 
Waldman performs this task with real skill. He explains just 
why the Ancient World never managed to establish a science 
of Geography, and he makes us feel the breathless thrill of the 
almost incredibly sudden bursting of the bounds of the Ancient 
World in the fifteenth century. He reprints the Ptolemaic 
map of the World, with its incomprehensible jumble, which 
was constructed in the Second Century A.p., and reproduced 
in 1478, as being still the last word in geographical know- 
ledge : 

“The version here reproduced appeared in a geographical treatis® 
published in 1478; though half of recorded human history | 
unrolled in the interval, it was still the best map of the earth 
available. Yet within fourteen years America was to be dis 
covered ; within twenty Africa was to be circumnavigated 
India reached for the first time by the Cape ; by 1642, one hundred 
and sixty-four years later, the last unknown land of any com 
siderable size had been added to the map of the world.” 
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| Dont economtise on the kiddies 
| THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE THEM BOOKS 








The Dolittle Books written and illustrated by HOGH LOFTING 


have now been reduced to five shillings each 


‘Try it on the dog’ is a sound maxim for the reviewer, so I doled out the books and 
awaited the puppies’ verdict. The puppies are of the opinion that: ‘ Uncles and 
people like that can afford 5s. at Christmas, and one ought to have extra Dolittles 
because they are always getting bagged.’ RHODA POWER 
Tue Douirrite Books (fs. each) include : 
Tue Story oF Dr. Dotirriz, ‘THe Voyaces or Dr. Dotrrriz, Dr. Dotitrie’s Post 
Orrice, Dr. Donitrie’s Circus, Dr. Dotitrie’s Zoo, Dr. Dotitrie’s 
Caravan, Dr. Doritrie’s Garpen, Dr. Dorittte 1x THE Moon 


The Twilight of Magic HUGH LOFTING 


Hugh Lofting, who is that rare combination—a devoted scientist with a poet’s imagina- 
tion and an artist’s hand—has produced a delightfully original story. It is a story 
of the Middle Ages in England. ‘The central characters—a brother and sister— 
move through a glamorous tale of castles, kings, cavalcades and knights, of princesses 
and peasants. With illustrations by Los LENSKI 7s. 6d. net 


Emil and the Detectives E. KASTNER 





















‘May I recommend a delightful book for children of nine or ten‘ It is called Emil 
and the Detectives ; is easy to read and has amusing drawings on yellow grounds. The 
story is a vigorous and, at times, exciting account of a band of small boys who help to 
track down a thief. Walter de la Mare, in his introduction, sums up the book’s certain 
appeal, when he says that the boys—Emil, Gustav and “ Little Tuesday,” and the 
rest, are eagerly and unmistakably devs, and that small boys are the same the world 
over.’ MICHAEL SADLEIR for the B.B.c. 

With an Introduction by WALTER DE LA & net 


:RE. I]lustrated 7s. 6d. 


Swallows and Amazons ARTHUR RANSOME 


‘A perfect book.’ Spectator. ‘The very stuff of play.” Manchester Guardian, 

* Watch the effect of the first hundred pages on your own children ; if they want no more, 

send for a doctor.’ s. Pp. B. MAIS in the Dai/y Telegraph. ‘ Mr. Ransome has written a 
4 e ; + $ Reps eee : 3 

really delightful book of open air and fact and fun that fulfils the stirring promise of 

‘ Z aS - é 5 

its title.’ syLvrA LYND in the News-Chronicle. 

New edition with illustrations by cLirFFoRD WEBB 78. 


6d. net 


Swallowdale, A sequel to Swallows and Amazons 
ARTHUR RANSOME 
‘ And if there is a nicer book this side of Treasure Js/and 1 have missed it.” Odserver. 
‘The wind whispers through it, the sun shines, water trickles off rocks, there are 
trees and rain and all the fun of camping.” RHODA POWER 


With illustrations by CLIFFORD WEBB 7s. 6d. net 











JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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He is deeply moved by the journals of the great explorers of 
the Renaissance, and he communicates his emotion to the 
reader. As he points out, these heroes were not only great 
men of action, but were for the most part great prose artists. 
He quotes the first letter of Columbus himself in proof of this : 
©“ Truly great and wonderful is this, and not corresponding to our 
merits, but to the holy Christian religion, and to the piety and 
religion of our sovereigns, because what the human understanding 
could not attain, that the divine will has granted to human efforts. 
For God is wont to listen to His servants who love His precepts, 
even in impossibilities, as has happened to us on the present 
occasion, who have attained that which hitherto mortal men have 
never reached.” 
Altogether, this is one of the very best compilations which 
we have ever scen. 


Fowls and Fishes 


Marsh and Mudflat. By Major Kenneth Dawson. Illustrated 
from original dry points and etchings by Winifred Austen, R.E. 
(Country Life. 15s.) 

A Fisherman’s Angles. By Patrick R. Chalmers. 
from drypoints by Norman Wilkinson. (Country Life. 


Tllustrated 
15s.) 
From Country Life we are accustomed to expect beautiful 
books, and in these two we are not disappointed. Alike in 
print and paper and format, both more suitable for the 
library than for intimate reading, both beautifully illustrated, 
their contents are quite dissimilar. Mr. Chalmers’ book is a 
. collection of episodes, stories, verses (some of them from 
Punch), anything however remotely connected with fishing : 
light and airy, written with the delicate touch, both prose 
and verse, of which Mr. Chalmers is a master. He claims that 
the book introduces a new kind of fishing book, in addition 
to the three divisions into which, like Gaul, he divides that 
rapidly growing branch of literature. To the academic, the 
entertaining, and to those which are a combination of both, 
he adds what he calls the * Fly-book” style, because it can be 
opened anywhere. It is delightful, and the only criticism 
possible is that the size of the book is rather out of keeping 
with the lightness of the matter; the * Fly-Book ” should go 
into the pocket. 

Major Dawson writes of his wild-fowl more seriously than 
Mr. Chalmers (in this book at least) of his fish. But he loves 
his mallard and teal and grey geese—especially the grey 
geese—as keenly and enthusiastically as Mr. Chalmers his 
trout and salmon, even his chub and his grayling. The book 
does not pretend to be a text-book, but is an excellent example 
of the descriptive (or entertaining) type of sport book, with a 
special interest in the chapter on sport in Macedonia. 


Genius, Talent and Insanity 


The Psychology of Men of Genius. By Ernst Kretschmer. 
Translated by R. B. Cattell. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

Derrinitions of genius are numerous but for the most part 
unsatisfactory. There is, however, wider agreement upon 
those who may rightly be included in the category than as to 
the common characteristic which justifies their inclusion. 
Lange's conception of men of genius—a conception adopted 
by Professor Kretschmer—as ** those who bring to society new 
and original values,” is perhaps as useful as any hitherto 
suggested. Genius implies something more than the possession 
of exceptionally great intellectual gifts ; certainly more than 
an abnormal capacity for taking pains. It implies, over and 
above these things, ‘“‘a strained, dynamic quality of the 
spiritual forces”; an atmosphere proceeding from some 
mystic profundity, universal, yet in some individuals pecu- 
liarly concentrated. The author quotes that saying of 
Socrates: ‘ There are many philosophers who carry the 
thyrsus—but few bacchantes * ; and he tells us that, were we 
to remove the demonic unrest and psychic tension from the 
constitution of the man of genius, * nothing but an ordinary 
talented would remain.” At the same time, this 
demonic element, unaccompanied by special talent, or by an 
average amount of the qualities and abilities of the ordinary 
man, leads to nowhere but the psychiatric clinic or the parlours 
of Pervertia. 

Here may possibly lie the truth about that strange relation- 
ship between genius and insanity which superficial observers 
have frequentity mistaken for one of identity. Both genius 


person 


and insanity have a common ingredient not present in the 
psychic make-up of the average sober-minded citizen, Iq 
the narrower biological view this ingredient is of a patho. 
logical character ; for biology, as commonly understood, hag 
small concern with moral and philosophical values : 

“ Social and biological values (says the author) are nowhere g 
sharply separated as they are here. The biological inferiority of 
genius to a normal man appears not only in statistics of psychopathi¢ 
incidence, but also very clearly in the hereditary Connections of 
genius. The fate which hangs over the family of the men of genius 
is part of the deepest tragedy of these strange personalities,” 
Comfortable, conventionally minded people are fond of 
pointing to men like Shakespeare and Goethe as afford; 
evidence that the greatest geniuses are men made in theip 
own image. This is, of course, as narrow a form of anthro- 
pomorphie complacency as that of those conscious rebel 
against society who deny genius to any who share the normal 
citizen’s instinct for order, comfort and harmonious family 
life. History seems to show that the really great and 
effective men of genius have been the possessors of a well. 
integrated personality, stimulated and emotionally enriched 
by a well-controlled demonic or psychopathic component. 

On this view of the psycho-physiology of genius, it is easy 
to understand the infrequency of its transmission by direct 
heredity. The elaborate statistics which have been collected 
by Galton and others, professing to demonstrate the hereditary 
character of genius, are really concerned with * the breeding of 
talent.”” Professor IKretschmer believes that if we are de. 
liberately to breed for genius, it is by hybridization, tribal 
and racial, that we should proceed. ‘“ Cross-breeding,” he 
writes, “ produces inner opposites, emotional strains, plasticity 
of intellect and unevenness of mood, all of which dispose to 
genius—and to psychopathic complications.” With this 


conclusion, Mr. Cattell—-whose translation cannot be too 
highly praised—expresses a sceptical disagreement. The 


Psychology of Men of Genius is a valuable and _ stimulating 
book on the interesting subject with which it deals. 
Harry Roserts, 


Climbs in Retrospect 


By Sir Claud Schuster. Witha 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 


Men, Women and Mountains. 
Foreword by Lord Sankey. 
12s. 6d.) 

CLIMBING and good writing seem to go together. At least 

it is no surprise to find Sir Claud Schuster’s modest papers 

on Alpine and Pyrenean experiences possessed of the charm 
which radiates from many another literary climber’s volumes, 

Whymper, Tyndall, Mummery, Martin Conway, C. E. Mon- 

tague—these and other names are at once recalled by Sir 

Claud’s happy meditations on the good days and nights that 

he has had in the high mountains and on the friends now 

gone who were with him then. There are no record-breaking 
achievements, though some of the climbs described are not 
so easy as the novice might suppose from the author's very 

English nonchalance. On ski Sir Claud professes himself 

inexpert, though he has obviously used the modern method 

of progression over Alpine snow slopes to very good purpose. 

But in all that he writes there is the true spirit of enjoyment 

which communicates itself to the reader, who in turn begins 

to revise his own Alpine memories. 

In the paper which gives the book its title Sir Claud has 
something to say of the late Lord Justice Pickford and, 
among others, of that remarkable New College don, the 
Rev. Hereford Brooke George, who is well and aptly described 
as resembling ‘an amiable but slightly irritated viking.” 
Of Miss Lucy Walker, the first woman to climb the Matterhorn, 
we are told that : 

“she had climbed in a red flannel petticoat, discreetly concealed 

beneath its appropriate covering.” ‘* When her party left the hut 

in the morning (huts were rarer in those days) she was, whatever 
the hour, attired in a crinoline, which was removed and concealed 
behind a rock, but not until the village had been left far below.” 

Besides the Alpine papers there is one long and picturesque 

chapter on excursions in the Pyrenees in 1913. Sir Claud, 

of course, has to answer the question “ Why climb?” He 
replies that : 

* mountaineering, even’ of the humblest sort, satisfies two of the 

most deeply seated instincts of man—the desire to get to the top 


and the appetite for a little mild discomfort, both, I suppose 
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“We have received the preliminary number of a illustrated monthly magazine 
The Crown Colonist, whose general purpose may be described as that of making every 
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atavistic, as they may be exemplified in the pleasure of a normal 
child in standing on the top of a sand castle and in covering itself 
with dirt.” 

Add to these the desire to see the other side and the romantic 
beauty of the surroundings, and the case as the author con- 
ceives it, is overwhelming. Sir Claud’s book is printed in 
unusually good clear type and is illustrated with portraits and 
Alpine views. 


Fiction 
Some Foreign Novels 


Alexanderplatz. By Alfred Déblin. (Secker. 8s. 6d.) 
Sot. By Leonid Leonov. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Children of Darkness. By V. Shishkov. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Harm Wulf. By Hermann Léns. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
eet whey Fisherman. By Gabriel Scott. (Allen and Unwin. 
4s. . 
Two At OO By André Gide. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
In England foreign novels are still slightly suspect. The 
reading public has not quite recovered from the shock it 
received a few years ago, when its senses were numbed and 
its self-respect withered by the storm of German War novels. 
The echoes of that tumult are still with us, as are the tinklings 
of tea-cups which in the lustre after the War not unnaturally 
passed in this country for literature. The difficulty of 
readjusting a critical balance is formidable. We have had 
economic upheavals in this country as well as on the Con- 
tinent : but they have been less startlingly ingrained in the 
social fibres of the nation, and consequently have caused a 
less glistening reflection in literature. Certainly Alexanderplatz 
could not have been written in this country. Structurally, 
conparison with James Joyce’s Ulysses is inevitable: there 
is a like use of classical metaphor, interpolation of ideology, 
delving into the subconscious: there is a recurrent fugue 
theme pulsing through the book, in which the main motive 
alternates with the varied systems of imagery that are 
employed. ‘Two years ago, Mr. Eugene Jolas, the translator 
of this book, published in fransition (the magazine in 
which, incidentally, portions of Alewanderplatz first appeared 
in English) the statement that ‘‘ the novel of the future will 
use telegrams, letters, decrees, fairy tales, legends and 
dreams . . . will produce the new myths of the dynamic 
movement of the century.” Certainly Alexanderplatz does all 
that and more. The author is a doctor, and the book is 
generously bespattered with the formulae of his profession. 
Franz Biberkopf, the hero, is released from prison, where he 
has been doing time for manslaughter, and finds himself 
facing the blank wall of a changed world. No one wants 
him and he wants everyone; he becomes involved with 
criminals, sacrifices the ideals which he periodically conceives 
as soon as they are born, goes from depth to depth of sordidness 
and depravity, loses an arm, comes within striking distance 
of death, recovers, finds himself for once on the right side of 
the law, and finally slides into the unforeseen respectability 
of * assistant door-man in a medium-sized factory.” 

This book is a grim portrait of the underworld of Berlin ; 
in this, his secondary task, the author is without doubt 
successful; in his primary object of attempting to pile a 
vest superstructure on to the conventional novel form he is 
Jess fortunate. By comparison with Ulysses, though less 
distant from immediate comprehension, Alexanderplatz lacks 
the highly-organized unity produced by the precision of 
draughtsmanship in Mr. Joyce’s book. Though the sequence of 
events is more straightforward, there is less continuity : 
the uneasy mass sprawls and wobbles, collapses and readjusts 
itself. If its author had possessed a little more sense of 
humour and balance, together with a keener nose for the 
distinction between drama and melodrama, Alexanderplatz 
might have been a very great book. As it is, it remains a 
brave attempt, without doubt important, but lacking the 
crown of entire success. 

Maxim Gorky introduces Leonid Leonoy, the author of Sof, 
with the assuranee: ‘‘I place him with the greatest figures 
of our old literature.” Such a commendation is as unusual as, 
in this case, it is justified. For Leonovy is a first-class artist, 
and, as is as essential for an artist, a philosopher as well, 
His theme is the economic reconstruction of Russia under 


<< 


the Five Year Plan, a subject which could have been 
tiresomely dealt with by an inferior craftsman as it i 
absorbing when treated by a master. The enthusiasm of 
the present generation contrasted with the apathy of theip 
fathers and the clash between the hypotheses of Visionaries 
and the prejudices of the tendentious are personified jn the 
fortunes of a paper factory by the banks of the Sot, It 
there is any fault to be found with the book, it is that the 
pace of the opening chapters is too slow, that we can appre. 
hend the characters only collectively; not until we haye 
journeyed three-quartets way through the book can we begin 
to perceive them individually, and their identity is po 
clearly established before the end. 

An opposite impression is produced by Shishkov’s Children 
of Darkness. The author is concerned with the droves of 
piratical children disgorged on Russia by the Revolution, 
living by their wits and untamed by officialdom. Here the 
individual characiers stand out as clearly as poplars on the 
skyline, strikingly distinguished by their own particul 
forms of lawlessness. They are, however, far more thay 
emblems of nuisance : the author has an acute understanding 
of the minds of children, and there are some passages of 
great sympathy and beauty ; but the difficulty is to compr. 
hend his picture as a whole and not as a series of detached 
sketches. Nevertheless, the book is ripe with interest anq 
moves at a tremendous pace. 

Harm Wulf is a novel of a more orthodox nature than the 
preceding volumes. Structurally less pretentious, it is more 
consistently successful in its gruesome presentation of 
incidents in the Thirty Years War. It is not, in the accepted 
sense of the term, a ‘historical novel,’? but portions of it 
are in all probability adaptations of fact. The book has been 
a success in Germany and deserves to be read here, 

Markus the Fisherman is a slight affair dealing with the 
life of a Norwegian fisherman. The book was originally 
published in Norway at the end of the War, and has been 
translated into four other languages. It is, for the most 
part, a plain chronicle of an undistinguished fisherman’s life 
and contains many pages of rather banal description, which 
are all too infrequently illuminated by manifestations of an 
uncommon appreciation of natural beauty. The simplicity 
of the translator’s language is irritatingly over-emphasized; 
certain passages would provoke the remonstrance of any 
reasonably intelligent infant. 

It is unlikely that M. Gide’s reputation in this country 
will be much affected by his latest translated work. Two 
Symphonies contains two short stories, the first of whieh, 
Isabelle, was published in France in 1911, and the second, 
The Pastoral Symphony, appeared in 1919. Isabelle is the 
woman with whom Gérard Lacase falls in love on being 
shown by her son her portrait in miniature: for a year he 
remains hypnotized by this dream, which is only ended 
by his meeting with the original. The Pastoral Symphony 
describes the emotional conflict introduced into a clergyman’s 
family by a blind girl on whom he takes pity. His son falls 
in love with the girl, she loves the clergyman himself, and he 
in turn begins to love her. Her sight is restored, she realizes 
that she loves fhe son in place of his father, is moved by 
his wife’s anxiety, and attempts to commit suicide. She 
fails, but dies of pneumonia. Both stories are characteristic 
of M. Gide, who is frequently at his most subtle when he is 
apparently artless. But the translation is hopelessly unpune 
tual. M. Gide’s talents have ripened considerably during 
the last twenty years. It is a long call from Isabelle to 
Divers : and M. Gide is a writer whose importance should ensure 
for him immediate translation. 


New Novels 


WOMEN AND GOD. By Francis Stuart. (Jonathan Cape 
7s. 6d.)—Truly modern, with its group of tired fastidious 
people, among them one saintly girl who gets cured a 
Lourdes and who brings a little healthy freshness into 4 
sadly burdened atmosphere. 


SUBLUNARY. By L. E. Martin. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)}- 
This new writer describes a most unnatural marriage 
(between a vague, thoughtful parson and a girl in8 
village sweet shop) with considerable understanding; 
though Ellen is rather over-tranquil for real life. 
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JAN AND JOAN. By W. Hogarth Todd. (Heath Cranton. 
7s. 6d.)—A gallant young couple are Ian and Joan, and 
their sporting adventures out East with wild animals 
are touched in by an able and experienced hand. 


THE OLD PEOPLE. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—-Mr. Beresford is too competent a novelist not 
to interest and his characterization is, as usual, excellent, 
but this first volume of a new trilogy lacks force and 
liveliness. The story of the Hillingdon family begins in 
1867 and ends, rather flatly, in 1895, when we leave the 
hero of it ‘‘ content with the explanation of God and 
the Universe that had satisfied his forefathers; and 
no new stir of conscience came to trouble him with an 
uneasy sense of his own futility.” 


DEATH RIDES THE FOREST. By Rupert Grayson. 
(Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)--If you have forgotten 
The Prisoner of Zenda this will soon recall it. Gun 
Cotton is now the Englishman who disentangles affairs in 
Ritzenhausen : otherwise, there is a starry-eyed Princess, 
a lost Prince, an urbane villain, a hunting box, and 
soon. Good reading in its way, and spirited. 


FESTIVAL. By Struthers Burt. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.)— 
Dorn Grifliths retired from banking in Philadelphia and 
hoped, he said, ** to plant a garden.”” But his daughter, 
married to an Italian Prinee, was unhappy, and she and 
his ambitious wife kept him busy. Mr. Burt’s plot is a 
little arbitrary, but his appraisal of modern America is 
penetrating and without malice. 


DEATH LEAVES US NAKED. By Leonard Hollingworth. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—.After the murder of the famous 
preacher, the Rev. John Whitfield Mortimer, skeletons 
simply tumbled out of the family cupboards. Superin- 
tendent Adams was naturally bewildered until, after all 
the members of that prosperous household had stuttered 
their subterfuges, the truth walked in from the one un- 
suspected quarter. 


Vik GOLDEN YEARS. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—To the readers who accept his view of life, Sir 
Philip Gibbs gives excellent value for money. His new 
long novel has the same distinction (and class distinction) 
as its predecessors: the same sentiment, the same stiff 
upper lip. and the same readability. 


Current Literature 


Yeninc a long residence in Traq, Mrs. E. S. Stevens has 
collected at first hand many of the traditional stories of Meso- 
potamia, and forty-eight of these are presented in. Folk 
Tales of Irag (Oxford University Press, 15s.). They are 
translated as literally as possible from the vernacular with 
the happiest results. Here is a book which should appeal 
alike to the gencral reader, to children, and to the student. 
It is interesting to note the similarity of some of them, an 
almost literal similarity in some cases, to the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights; and even more so to note the 
oriental origin of many of the European fairy stories of our 
childhood, especially those of Grimm. And for the student 
one ean do no better than quote Mrs. Stevens’ preface : ‘* Folk- 
lore is the youngest of all sciences: she is also the most 
modest, since she acts as useful handmaid to her elder sisters, 
history, anthropology, mythology, and kindred sciences, and 
intelligent analysis of folk-lore yields precious fragments of 
information which illuminate dark corners in our knowledge of 
the human family, its customs, beliefs and wanderings.” 
% * * * 

Garnered Sheaves (Maemillan, 21s.) will be welcomed by 
Sir James Frazer’s friends. With a few additions, of which 
the most important is a long note on the language of animals, 
the volume is a collection of such of his essays, addresses 
and reviews as he wishes to preserve. They all have that 
fragrance and urbanity of style which distinguish the writings 
of our foremost anthropologist and give to them an intrinsic 
merit all their own. <A few of them, perhaps, have hardly 
weathered the storms which have disturbed the anthropolo- 
vical sea during the last decade or so, but all of them, even 
the most censorious, reveal the author as one of the kindliest 
of erities and as the master of a diversity of subjects, ranging 
from China to Peru, from the classics of Greece to the folklore 
of Africa. 


The International Labour Organization: the First Decade, 
with a Preface by Albert Thomas (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
is a very welcome volume. The work of the International 
Labour Organization commonly receives much less publicity 
than the major activities of the League of Nations, and many 
even of those well acquainted with international affairs in 
general are astonishingly vague both as to how the Organiza- 
tion works and what it does. This volume removes all excuse 
for ignorance, for it gives a compact and comprehensive 


| 
<< 


account of everything that any but the com ‘als 

will want to know on the subject, and gives it ei Ry tm 
and an absence of overlapping all the more creditable eety 
considered that several hands have collaborated in the shes 
The principles and the organization of the I.L.O. itself 
treated in the early chapters; in the later ones come Pp 
account of the results achieved. It is a record the riot. ~ 
variety of which will surprise most of its readers, Particularly 
interesting is the chapter entitled, ‘* The Effective Results 
the Conventions,” which shows what advances have be 
made in the actual labour legislation of the different countries 
of the world as a result of the I.L.O.’s work. Here, as pr 
where in the book, the sober statement of facts and notabi 
absence of rhetoric adds greatly to the effect. . 

* * * * 

Collectors and students of art have reason to be gratefyl 
to Messrs. Christie for publishing annual records of the 
principal works sold at their famous auction rooms, The 
fourth volume of this invaluable series, Christie's Season 
1931 (Constable, 21s.), has just been issued. Mr. A. (, R 
Curtis once again contributes the learned and _ readable 
comments on the sales of pictures, silver, bronzes and armour, 
porcelain, furniture and tapestries, and the chief items, the 
prices and purchasers of which are noted, are illustrated in 
excellent photographs. It is well known that, owing to the 
depression in America, the past season was relatively poor, 
But first-rate objects still commanded high prices. The 
Howard Grace cup, bought by Lord Wakefield for the South 
Kensington Museum, cost him £11,000 in view of its beauty 
and its unique historic value as a relic of Catherine of Aragon 
and perhaps of Thomas Becket. A Gothic _ tapestry, 
representing the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” fetched £17,850, 
and the Hirsch furniture in a two days’ sale brought £55,000, 
so that there was no decline in values. These Christie volumes 
abound in interest and will be permanently useful, too, 

* * * * 

**T don’t like writing in the heat,” says Grock on p, 241 
of his Life’s a Lark (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), and on p. viii: “I 
don’t like writing in the least.” Which? He certainly does 
like writing when he is writing about himself, and while he 
feels that he is a great man, not though a clown, but because 
he is a clown. For there is about him what the Spaniards call 
grandeza, a roguish grandeza it may be, but all the same a 
greatness. Who but one truly conscious of such could have 
replied by telegraph, to the opulently enticing offer of a New 
York manager: ‘Am not interested in America”? But 
Saragossa, St. Petersburg before it became Petrograd or 
Leningrad, Glasgow, Buenos Ayres, Constantinople, Milan and 
London have from time to time been as deeply interested in 
Grock as he is in himself. He does not analyse his clown’s art. 
Who can? Who can produce in cold words Grock’s subtly 
inimitable smile as he slides down the up-ended piano-lid? 
But Grock knows that the clown “ as much as any other artist 
is the product of tradition,’ and he has followed tradition pas- 
sionately all his life. Thus it is that his title, Life's a Lark, is 
a little misleading, for the book is at bottom a serious book, 
the revelation of a soul; and it still adds to the gaiety of 
nations that the soul should reveal itself as that of a vivacious 
jester and gallant adventurer. 

* % * * 


Lord Wodehouse is quite right in his strong recommendation 
of An Introduction to Polo, by ** Marco ” (Country Life, 15s,). 
The book is written for the members of the Royal Naval 
Polo Association, but it deserves, and will undoubtedly obtain, 
a wider public, for it is the completest short guide to the game 
we have read, and is certainly a book that no young player 
should be without. We are glad to see that old Fillis, though 
he wrote more than fifty years ago, is still recommended as 
one of the chief authorities on horsemanship, and that Major 
Patterson’s recent Sympathetic Training of Horse and Man 
is also chosen as a manual. The chapters on Team Play, 
Equipment, and Horsemastership are exceptionally good: 
we wish all our young players would take the latter to heart, 
instead of leaving the care of their stables to their stud groom, 
as so often happens in England. Polo is a game that needs 
great deal of planning and forethought : a team that arranged 
its “ pony-power ” according to the advice in these pages 
would increase their collective handicap by several goals. 


oa % * Pe 


Smaranda, by the late Lord Thomson of Cardington, whet 
it was published first in 1926, gave promise of a new writer 
who should rank with the most brilliant of to-day. The 
fulfilment of that promise has been cut short, and the intr 
duction by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the new edition givé 
some idea of what the loss has meant to the friends of the 
author. The sketches and stories in the book make this 
even clearer, for they all bear the mark of a very human yet 
exceptional personality, of a wide interest in and knowledg 
of both the art and the daily life of many countries, all col 
bined with a lightness of touch which does not find its mo 
characteristic field in politics. In the journal of Brigaditt 
General Y—— there is more than a trace of autobiography 
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—THE HOUSE OF RIDER— 


THE LOST CONTINENT OF MU 336 
by JAMES CHURCHWARD. pages 


With the story of the lost continent of Atlantis, the researches of the archeologist have 


| made us more or less familiar. That even before the time of Atlantis an island continent Profusely 
existed in the centre of the Pacific Ocean has been for long held as a possibility. Illustrated. 
| Jt has been left to James Churchward, writer and explorer, to tell us the story of the 

colonial development of that civilisation—of the colonies of Mu established by her hardy 

| pioneers, which covered the earth long before the oldest of historic times. Here we have, 15/- 


| not the writings of a mystic, but the logical, objective reasoning of the scientist. 


"FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ESOTERIC 608 
PHILOSOPHY sity G. De PURUCKER, M.A., D.Litt. pages 


| Edited by A. Trevor Barker, the compiler of “ The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett,” 
| and (in his opinion as a student of the teachings of H. P. Blavatsky) is probably the most 25/- 
| important contribution to Theosophical teaching since “ The Secret Doctrine.” (Shortly.) 








PEOPLES OF ANTIQUITY 288 


by CAESAR DE VESME. pages 
Vol. If of “HISTORY OF EXPERIMENTAL SPIRITUALISM,” the term “Spiritualism” | 49/G 


being used in its philosophical sense. Laureated by the French Academy of Sciences. 








160 
pages 


A penetrating sketch of the plays and essays of the world-famous Belgian mystic and 
philosopher. It would be impossible to find a work more calculated to give one a clear 





' 
| 
} 
! 
1 = 4 ; : 5 / 
idea of the purpose and life of Maeterlinck than this volume. {= 
} 
' 


EXPERIENCES FACING DEATH | 288 
by MARY AUSTIN. | Pages 


The self-revelation of a distinguished novelist. “A book that grips the imagination as much 7/6 
j 





from its sincerity and logical quality as from the universal interest of its subject.”—J/. Post. 
Profusely 


| 
INITIATIONS AND INITIATES IN TIBET | 


by Alexandra David-Neel. | Mastrated. 
“The unique knowledge of Tibetan mysticism possessed by Madame David-Neel is further | 12/6 
expounded in this remarkable volume.”—T7he Daily Telegraph. | 

{ 





Profusely 


THE STORY OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE Profusely 
by Hereward Carrington. | os ed. 


The vast field covered by the author is encyclopedic in its extent. | 





THE MAGIC AND MYSTERIES OF MEXICO be 
by Lewis Spence. Author of “ The History of Atlantis.” 


: ‘ } ; : / 
The Arcane Secrets and Occult Lore of the Ancient Mexicans and Maya. 15; ” 








an 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF FREEMASONRY | i: 
by Arthur E. Waite, P.M., P.Z. | 2/2 /- 


Royal 8vo, bound in royal blue cloth, gilt, 2 volumes. 











THE MEANING OF MASONRY aes era 
by W. L. Wilmshurst, P.M. | 10/6 


Tastefully produced and bound in buckram. 





An Actual Memory of Life in Ancient Rome, with historical verifications. 21 |= 








‘THE CAT IN THE MYSTERIES OF RELIGION & MAGIC 256 pp. 
by M. Oldfield Howey. Author of “ The Encircled Serpent.” 15/- 


Printed throughout on art paper and lavishly illustrated. 


SOUL OF NYRIA by Mrs. Campbell Praed. | | 448 pp. 





WITCHES STILL LIVE by Theda Kenyon. Profusely 


A Study of the Black Art To-day illustrated. 








am , ; , : / 
Complete Catalogue and Supplementary List post free. 12/6 
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with a touch of burlesque which not every man can apply 
to the subject. Smaranda is thus not only a work of art, 
but a valuable memoir of the man who wrote it. 

: * * 

The Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott, the author of Ten Years 
an the London Slums, continues his researches in the under- 
world. All sorts and conditions of moral waifs and strays 
come under notice in We Do See Life (Skeflington, 18s.), with 
kindly tolerance of them all. Burglars enlist his peculiar 
sympathy, which he shares with that famous parson, Charles 
Marson, who, it is alleged, on one occasion filled up an applica- 
tion form for charity with the particulars of the life of Jesus 
Christ. The form was marked “ ineligible’?! Particularly 
interesting are the chapters devoted to sweating, which teem 
with amazing facts. This is a book which should appeal to all 
those who want to know the truth about the underdog. 

* * * * 


A Tenement in Soho, by George Thomas, with an intro- 
duction by John Oxenham (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is the diary of a 
young man hopelessly crippled with progressive muscular 
atrophy, a disease from which his mother, sister and brother 
also suffer. The sound members of the family are the father, 
a dustman under the Westminster City Council, Albert a 
chauffeur in good employment, and the youngest, Alfie, aged 
fourteen. The household for some years was installed in three 
dilapidated rooms overlooking Berwick Market, and the 
volume includes the story of their lives with the reactions of 
the crippled author, who has assuaged his sufferings by edu- 
cational courses, writing jazz music, studying psychology. 
It is a record of amazing fortitude, with gleams of a humour 
which unremitting pain and mental anguish have not blunted. 

* * * * 


Simplicity and conciseness are combined in a remarkable 
degree with picturesqueness of style in Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s Landscape in English Art and Poetry -(Cobden- 
Sanderson, 7s. 6d.). In this volume, enriched with many 
reproductions from our great painters, Mr. Binyon reprints 
six lectures delivered at the Imperial: University of Tokyo. 
He surveys in outline the whole field of English poetry and 
art in relation to Nature from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. He follows the tardy growth in Europe, prior to the 
nineteenth century, of the conception familiar to the Orient 
from ancient times—namely, that of Nature regarded as 
something not outside the spirit of man, but pervading it. 
He also emphasizes the peculiar virtues and defects of English 
poetry and art due to the mingling in our culture of Latin 
discipline with Northern freedom. By reason both of space 
and of the audience addressed, the book is necessarily 
elementary. But, written by a poet of fine and_ subtle 
quality, it has many delightful touches of individuality and 

enetration; while the comparisons between Western and 
ikets art add as much to the enjoyment of the English 
reader as they must have done to the Japanese listener. 
* * ES * 

If the second and third volumes of the Shakespeare Head 
Edition of Chapman’s Homer (Basil Blackwell, five volumes, 
£3 3s. each) can now be given but brief notice it is because 
the splendour and, even more, the exquisite appropriateness 
of the format of this edition were dealt with at length on the 
appearance of the first volume. It must, however, now be 
added that Mr. Farleigh seems, as it were, to have got into 
his stride with the illustrations, unless, perhaps, it is that 
we have become more accustomed to his style. At first 
there was a feeling of the too conscious admixture of the 
character of the Greek vase with modern Cubism. Now our 
mind dwells less on the origins and more on the artist’s inter- 
pretation of Chapman-cum-Homer and we are more and 
more attracted by it. 

us * * * 

Mr. Philip Carr has compiled a most useful reference book 
giving the names, the works and notes on French artists, 
writers, and scientists, under the title of Annuaire Orange, 1931. 
This book can be obtained from 29 bis, Rue de Montevideo, 
Paris (XVI). 
% * * 

During the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Ficrion.—The World Crisis: The Eastern. Front, by 
the Rt. Hon. Winston Churehill; Lord -Rosebery, by the 
Marquess of Crewe; Ellen Terry-and her Secret Self, by K. 
Gordon Craig; Memoirs of Prince Von Biilow, Vol. 1I.: The 
Private Leiters of Edward VII., edited by Lt.-Col. J. P. C. 
Sewell; Strange Intelligence, by H. C. Bywater and H. C. 
Ferraby ; Gladys Cooper, by herself; Our Fathers, by Alan 
Bott. 

Fiction.—Maid in Waiting, by John Galsworthy; Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennington, by Francis Brett Young ; The Lortnight 
in September, by R. C. Sherriff; The Golden Years, by Philip 
Gibbs ; The Waves, by Virginia Woolf; The First Lady 
Brendon, by Robert Hichens; Which Way? by Theodora 
Benson; Lestival, by Struthers Burt. 


— 


Finance—Public & Private 
Germany’s Debts 


INTERNATIONAL finance, which has so far occupied sue 
a prominent position in the history of 1931, seems like 
to hold its place until the end of the year, for lemet 
short the forthcoming discussions of Germany’s indebted 
ness may be, the international questions which they 
involve will be fresh in the public memory at Christm 
The discussions will consist of a meeting early next mou 
of the Special Advisory Committee to inquire into Ger 
many’s capacity to make payments under the “ Young» 
Reparations Plan, and a gathering of representative 
of Germany’s banking and other creditors to negotiats 
with German interests on the future of the “ Standstilj” 
Agreement. The subjects to be discussed will, therefor 
be Germany’s public and private debts—that is, thos. 
owing by the German Government, and those contracte 
by private firms and financial institutions. It was realized 
in June last, when the Hoover Moratorium Plan ya 
published, that further consideration would have to ly 
given to German Reparations payments during the year 
grace which the moratorium allowed, and it was equally 
evident when the “ Standstill ” arrangement was mad 
that the credits granted to German firms and institutions 
would have to be reviewed before the agreement expired 
at the end of February, 1932. Consideration of public 
and private debts has been called for simultaneously, and 
both questions are, in reality, part of the same problem, 
This problem arises through the inability of Germany to 
meet the incubus of overseas payments with which she 
has been saddled in the shape of reparations or has 
incurred by borrowing on her own account. 


ComMoN ORIGIN oF DEBTS. 


The connexion between the public and private debt 
of Germany, as welk as the need for a comprehensive 
settlement, can be seen if it is realized for a moment that 
the day-to-day financing of a great nation’s trade, taken 
as a whole, is an exceedingly intricate and involved affair 
consisting of an enormous number of “ cross entries” 
between that country and others. No item, perhaps, is of 
first importance individually ; yet in the aggregate the 
total may be great, and a preponderance of debit o 
credit items may continue for a long time without attract: 
ing attention. Since the European War, Germany has 
been called upon to make very heavy payments for 
Reparations, which can, in the long run, only be made 
through the export of goods and the provision of services. 
Reparations obligations have been modified by the 
Dawes and Young Plans, and long-term international 


loans have been floated to assist German finance : but it 
has become evident this year that even with this assis 


tance the goods and services supplied to other nations 


by Germany have not been sufficient to cover the Repare 


tions liability. This liability has been met, but in liqui- 
dating it Germany has built up a large volume of debt 
from German financial concerns to overseas countries 
The’ accumulation of this debt was doubtless gradual, 


‘but it has now reached a total sufficiently large to render 


it an international problem, which is, in essence, insepar- 
able from the question of the Reparations payments 
themselves, 

Tarpy Retier Measures. 

This aspect of German indebtedness became acute 
soon after the publication of the Hoover Moratorium pr 
posals, which constituted the first step to deal with the 
problem. It appears, in the light of subsequent events, 
that, for one reason or another, the Hoover proposal 
were evolved a few wecks too late to be really effective. 
Many of the financial troubles which have since besé 
the world might nevertheless have been avoided but fa 
French hesitation in accepting the original scheme 
French reluctance to make concessions may have bett 
based on very reasonable grounds, but the delay and w 
certainty which it occasioned appear to have stariel 
the evaporation of international confidence which indued 
the heavy drain of gold from London, and finally drovt 


(Continued on page 750.) 
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Tate “Welwyn is really extraordinary. . . . Here is 
an example of a common-sense, modern and yet 
imaginative way of meeting one of the chief 


difficulties of our generation.” 
—THE SPECTATOR. 
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W 3 BAKER STREET, Finance—Public and Private 

oh F ARD LONDON, W.1. Saree (Continued from page 748.) 

B this country off the gold standard. Although the 
eee 2 ve Dee eee eo dangers of delay have already been made ab 

O LET YOUR FRIENDS CHOOSE evident in relation to German finance, the letter 

O THEIR BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS last week by the German Government to the Bank te 

kK International Settlement, calling for a reconsideration of 

c et a ; Reparations, was only agreed upon after long negotiation 

. Send them BOOK VOUCHERS which they with French representatives, and it is therefore hardly 
eo es lias surprising that the letter should refer in the most yoo 

P can exchange for the books they want terms to the need for quick action. Argent 

R 

I If you send for our DANGER OF DELAY. 

Ni CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES If the events of the past few years have proved ayy. 


a supply of vouchers will be included 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL 
| PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 








SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & M IRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


i also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff &° Southampton 























H.R.H. Prince George 


(when opening the Extension of the Lord Charles Beresford 
Memorial Seamen's Rest, Wellclose Square, London Docks, on 
November 6th) said: *‘Seamen, as well as ships, can become 
derelict. When a seaman becomes derelict, from any cause, 
he should be taken in hand with sympathy, and enabled to 
regain confidence and self-respect.” 


Derelict Seamen— 


penniless and unable to get a ship—have been assisted in 
the hour of their great need for 104 years by The Destitute 
Sailors’ Fund. The old Rest for Seamen in Wellclose Square 


has had to be extended to provide 46 free beds 


The Balance required to meet the cost is £2,360. PLEASE 
HELP this most worthy class to whom we as a nation owe 
so GREAT A DEBT OF GRATITUDE not only for what they 
did in the War, but also for what they are constantly doing 
in their arduous calling. Contributions may be sent to The 
Treasurer, Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O 


The Destitute Sailors’ F und, 


Dock Street, London Docks, E.1, 


or to the Bankers, Williams Deacons Bank, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 























To men in the fifties 
and sixties 
It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 
Full particulars and rates will be sent on application. 
London (City) Office 


HEAD OFFICE - 6 St 


Fund «z. 





3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
» Square, EDINBURGH 
000 

















thing it is that in the economic sense the world is poy 
far more closely knit than it ever was before.  Quig 
communication and transport, as well as the relatively 
high standard of living which capitalist civilization hy 
provided for the working classes, have made for choy 
commercial interdependence, with the result that ¢& 
pression or prosperity in one quarter is quickly reflect 
elsewhere. In finance, as in commerce, no country ey 
prosper on the adversity of its neighbour, and for th 
reason the German situation affects practically thy 
whole world. <A _ serious collapse of German finan 
would inevitably involve private debts, and would ther. 
fore bring about conditions of extreme stringency, if no 
of actual crisis, in every leading financial centre, [j 
to the present, practically all the measures taken tj 
deal with German debt have been in the nature ¢ 
postponements of final consideration. There may, 
course, be very good reason for watching development 
and ascertaining the real position before taking action ty 
put things right ; but it must not be forgotten that thy 
German position is not static, and that it may well by 
growing worse during the period of observation, even i 
deterioration consists of nothing worse than a decrease ¢ 
confidence. 


A WELCOME 


It is evident that confidence will not be complete) 
restored until definite steps have been taken to stabiliz 
the whole German debt position, with due regard fi 
capacity to pay, and also an allowance for the fact thal 
goods and services provide the ultimate means of pay; 
ment. Despite the disappointments ef recent montls, 
the most encouraging feature of the present situation \) 


CHANGE. 


perhaps, the growing recognition of national inte 


i 


dependence, and of the disturbance to international wel 
being which must be involved in payments of Repan: 
tions and other War indebtedness. Although Frend 
opinion may still be backward, the events of the pat 
few years appear to have brought home the possibilitie 
of War Debt revision in the United States. The move 
ment towards a saner view of War Debts provides growl 
for the hope that the subject will eventually be one d 
those considered at a world conference on finance. Meat 
while, German debt, which constitutes the most urgetl 

rt of the problem, provides an opportunity for a go 

ginning, although the measures proposed at tlt 
forthcoming meetings are hardly likely to bear the brand 
of finality. A. H. D. 


* * * * 


[It will be noted that our Financial article this week does not be 
the usual signature of Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, who has been ordent 
a few weeks’ complete rest. He hopes to resume early in the Nw 
Year. In the meantime the Financial article will be written 
a highly competent authority in daily touch with City finance., 


Financial Notes 


THE DULLNESS OF MARKETS. 
Tue bringing of the War Debt problem once more into # 
arena of international politics has produced all-round dulines 
in markets both at home and abroad, and weakness in gi 
edged stocks has been accentuated by the depreciation of 
pound sterling in terms of the franc and dollar. This mo 


ment is believed to be due mainly to seasonal influent 

accentuated by the uncertainties of the time, while oti 

factors have been the approach of the end of the year with # 
(Continued on page 752.) 
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ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 











Bank {op ; 
Tation ; tye annual general court of proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
tiation geotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 25th, 





. (ace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, 
e hardly Bis ( race 
st Urgent 






sl the adoption of the report, His Grace said : 

| presume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and 
halance-sheet; with the auditors’ report, which have now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The directors 
ave pleased, having regard to the trying time through which we have 






ved any. en passing, to submit a statement of so satisfactory a nature, 
d is hor Deposits, &c. 
: Quick The deposits are down by nearly a million pounds—the amount 
elatively ys appearing 1m the balance-sheet being £49,416,000—but such a 
ti "ff gil is quite moderate in the circumstances. Dealing with large 
Ton has , representing sums occasionally held for quite temporary 
for Close iods, we are bound to have substantial fluctuations from time to 
that dell time. The amount at credit of small deposit accounts, opened 
reflecte der the scheme introduced a year or two ago, continues to increase 
pais ina marked way, and this department has been the means of 
ACTY cay binging Us Numerous customers. Our note circulation is slightly 
for this Wp, whilst there is also an increase in our acceptances. 
ally the Liqguip Resources. 

finanel Qn the other side of the balance-sheet the opening items give 


the customary evidence of the liquid strength of the Bank, whilst 
our investments under the head of British Government Securities 
ae increased by £1,380,000, bringing the total up to £15,108,000. 


d there. 
if if hot 


tre, Uy There is a reduction in our portfolio of trade and bank bills, arising 
aken toll fom the depressed trading conditions, whilst our holding of treasury 
ture i bills at £2,680,000, forming a further strong liquid element, is much 
nay, ¢ the same as last year, Advances on cash credit and current accounts, 
and loans on stocks and securities, show moderate reductions, the 
»pments causes of Which are obvious. From these figures it is patent that the 
ction ty Bank has a considerable reserve of resources available for trading 
hat the purposes when, Par ni improving conditions, the demand for 
y accommodation develops. 
pi: : Prorirs. 
” "8 The margin of banking profit has not been unsatisfactory for the 
PEASE 0 period covered by our financial year, and profits have been well 
maintained, The net profits exhibit a substantial increase upon 
the figures of the previous year owing to our having received the 
dividend on our holding of shares of Williams Deacon's Bank, 
ipletel; limited. According to our custom we have provided in a very 
tabilizs full way for all bad and doubtful debts. In a time of unexampled 
» fe dificulty such as we have been passing through the cali for such 
ard fo provisions is unavoidable, although the directors are pleased to 
ct thai reflect that in all the circumstances these have not assumed anything 
of pay fe more than reasonable figures. 
nonths| BrITIsH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
tion i A much more important element has been the quite abnormal 
saa fall in the prices of British Government securities following upon the 
,@ political and financial crisis. Thanks to the strong internal position 
il well ofthe bank we are able as usual to state in the report that all the 
pari: bank's investments are valued in the balance-sheet at or under the 
Frend Prices ruling at the date of the balance. As a proportion of our 
pas idings consists of short-dated - Government bonds which are 
of. fm payable at par within quite a limited number of years, and these, 
bilitisi vith ail our other investments, have been valued at the low prices 
move of October 10th, it will be realized that there is room for considerable 
yroundme 8ppreciation in the quotations as then ruling. 
OnE 6 APPROPRIATIONS, 
Meare . Inall these difficult circumstances the Directors are pleased to 
ures find themselves able to recommend a dividend for the half-year, 
> payable at Christmas, at the same rate as formerly—17‘ per cent. 
4 rood per annum—and to make the usual appropriations to bank buildings 
t thf® and heritable property and pension reserve fund. As you will see, 


brandi “ter giving effect to these adjustments, there is a surplus of over 
D £71,000—which it is now proposed should be carried to inner reserves 
ao against contingencies. Hitherto it has been customary to add such 
4 balance to the rest or reserve fund, but the Directors feel that 
with that fund at £3,780,926 (which is already slightly more than 


7 paid-up capital) it has reached such a figure that it is not 
'e New necessary to add to it for the present. It may be noted that the 
ten y capital and rest or reserve fund of the Bank now amount together 
ry to over £7,500,000. 
ie RECENT EXTENSIONS. 
Tam pleased to be able to report favourably of the various new or 
recently added constituents of our large organization. Drummonds’ 
Branch, whilst retaining its original character and individuality 
under the same management, has become part of ourselves, and 
“ntinues to prosper. Our branch in Bond Street, London, is 
to Making excellent progress and has already collected quite an 
lines UMportant clientele. We feel honoured and have had much satisfac- 
1 gli tion in succeeding the Bank of England at their old Western branch 
of th in Burlington Gardens, and I am glad to inform you that we have 
nov retained practically all the excellent private business previously 
ances tonducted by them at that office. We are much indebted to 
ou aller the former agent of the Bank of England there, who 
hi Tepresents the Royal Bank, for all his loyalty and good work 
p Mour behalf. We have opened five new branch offices in Scotland 


ing the year, 


vVilnws 









Witttams Dracon’s Bank, Lriwmrep. 

You are no doubt interested to see from the report which is in 
your hands that we now own the whole of the shares of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited—our important English associate. The 
arrangements for carrying on the two banks in association with 
each other through representation on the respective boards aro 
working most harmoniously, and there is every promise that the 
connexion will prove beneficial to both institutions. The business 
of Williams Deacon's Bank is well maintained and goes on as 
formerly, their customers and connexions recognizing that there is 
really no change so far as they are concerned. 

In this connexion may I express the gratification of the Directors, 
in which I am sure you will join, at the acceptance by Lord Derby 
of the position of an Extraordinary Director of the Royal Bank. 
His Lordship’s name is a household word in the area in which 
Williams Deacon’s Bank chiefly operates, and he is well known for 
his local patriotism as well as for his eminent public services. I 
am sure this association will be regarded very favourably by the 
friends of Williams Deacon's Bank. 


THe BANKS AND THE PUBLIC. 

Last year, speaking from this Chair, I made a strong plea for 
public economy and protested against the growing expenditure of 
the time. much of which seemed to be not only wasteful but demoral- 
ising. I endeavoured to show the seriousness of the position which, 
as I pointed out, was even then tending to become a national emer- 
gency. I am no seeker for honour as a prophet, but we have truly 
had to face a great national emergency culminating in a financial 
and political crisis which has affected practically the whole business 
world. The banks have no politics, but on the occasion of the recent 
Election they found that the question of the nationalisation and 
public control of the whole banking system of the country, including 
the Joint Stock Banks, had become a plank in the platform of one 
of the contending parties. All this seems somewhat extraordinary 
to those connected with the practical administration of the banks, 
who have been engaged with much hard work and a good deal of 
anxiety in doing their. best to encourage, develop, and sustain the 
trade of the country over a series of most difficult years. They are 
quite unconscious of any desire to dominate eredit or industry or any 
other interest. Their chief care is to look well after their depositors’ 
money, which is drawn from all classes of the community, and 
whilst at all times ready to make advances for trading and general 
purposes and to do whatever is necessary to uphold the industries 
and the credit of the country, they have constantly to keep their 
assets in a reasonably liquid state so that they may be in a position 
at any time to fulfil their contract to repay their depositors on 
demand. It would be difficult to conceive of anything less like the 
swollen money trust of the imaginations of some of the extreme 
erities of the banks than a Scottish bank, which is conducted on the 
lines suggested by the experience of over two hundred years of 
prudent management and service to the people. Happily, there is 
another side to the picture. The banking structure of the country 
has recently been subjected to the keenest serutiny by the distin- 
guished body of men forming the Maemillan Committee, with an 
eminent Scotsman at its head. I think it may fairly be claimed that 
apart from a certain degree of criticism, to which all human effort is 
open, the banking system has emerged from that enquiry practi- 
cally unscathed; but with all deference and respect to that 
Committee the Banks have also received exoneration from an even 
more important tribunal—namely, the people themselves, who have 
surely given them a very striking vote of confidence. That is not 
surprising. The inhabitants of this northern part of the Kingdom 
do not need to be reminded of Lord Macaulay’s dictum that “ her 
schools and banks had transformed Scotland,” or of the pronounce- 
ment of a well-known authority to the effect that the banking system 
of Scotland *‘ has contributed more to the prosperity of our country 
than any other class of institutions,’’-—and I might perhaps add Sir 
Walter Scott’s remark in his famous defence of the Scottish Bank 
Note Issues written more than one hundred years ago when under 
the name of “ Malachi Malagrowther,” he said on behalf of the 
banks: ‘* We are well, our pulse and complexion prove it: let those 
who are sick take physic.” 

PRADE REVIVAL. 

On the subject of the revival of trade it is only possible as yet to 
speak in very general terms. We have secured the desired return of 
confidence and that sense of security which are essential to all 
trading enterprise. There is a new atmosphere. Abandonment of 
the Gold Standard, as is daily pointed out, has had a stimulating 
effect upon our export trade, although that has its limitations. 
In various industries there are new and broadening enquiries, and 
connections dormant for years have been reopened. High hopes 
are centred upon the measures to be adopted by the National 
Government, but it must never be forgotten that in addition to what 
can be achieved in that way, much hard work and personal effort 
will be required before we are in the position to resume our old place 
in the markets of the world. It must be observed also that we are 
in the grip of a great world crisis, and substantial progress cannot 
be made unless bv conference and negotiation the different Govern- 
ments come to an agreement about War Debts and Reparations, and 
banks om credit and currency problems. In the 


the great central 
of the pound, however desirable, miust 


meantime the stabilization 
(Continued at foot of first column on page 752.) 
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DOUBLE INCOME 


With Double Indemnity 
and Disability Benefits. 


THE 
‘“ALL-IN”’ LIFE POLICY. 


£1,000 at death, plus dividends to date. 


£161 per annum up to 20 years. 
£1,000 on completion. 


Net Annual Cost £31.13.9 at age 30. 


TA TC AS A A A A YC MAT 

HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Advisers, 

27 Cockspur St., London, S.W. I. 

Please send me full details of the Double Income Pian with 

Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits. 

Name .. MTT . Age co cerecce 
qMr., Mrs.. or Miss) 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... nh Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund : eae a oe Yen 116,200,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-\ uan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
win and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Yeposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
(Company Meeting Report continued from page 751.) 
wait, as we cannot afford to take action until we are absolutely 
assured that we can maintain the new basis as a definite and perma- 

gient arrangement. 
THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

The directors desire to renew their expression of thanks to the 
officials and members of the staff at head office, London—the City 
and West End oftices—Glasgow, and Dundee. and all the other 
branches for their loyal and willing co-operation. Tho directors 
again desire to place on record their high appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Sir Alexander Wright, the general manager, 
during a year of considerable difficulty. In their thanks and appre- 
ciation they would also wish to include Mr. William Whyte, the 
deputy -general manager. : 








APPROVAL OF AccoUNTS : DIVIDEND. 

With these observations I beg to propose that the report now 
submitted, containing a statement of the accounts and _ balance- 
sheet. be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under deduc- 
tion of Tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, 
extraordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary director were 

elected, and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 750.) 

ee per that balance-sheets will have to be drawn UP on th 

asis of lower security values. International stocks have hee, 
depressed by the weakness in New York and on the Contin : 
but Home Industrials have been sustained by the Geman 
ment’s move to check the flood of foreign imports by th 
imposition of duties. It is recognized, however, that whik 
the depreciation in the pound may give us a larger share 4 
foreign trade and import duties may protect the Home Market 
the slowing down of world trade has continued and no lastiy; 
improvement in our industrial situation is possible until wor} 
trade prospects are brighter. 

* * * * 
A Scorrisn BANKER’s CONFIDENCE. 

On the subject of trade revival prospects a note of hope wa 
sounded by the Duke of Buccleuch at the annual meeti af 
the Royal Bank of Scotland in Edinburgh on Wedn y 
After reviewing the change in the political situation resultin, 
from the recent election, he remarked that we had secured th: 
desired return of confidence and that sense of security essential 
to all trading enterprise, and there was a new atmosphere 
Abandonment of the gold standard had had a stimulating effect 
upon our export trade, although that had its limitations. High 
hopes, too, were centred upon the measures to be adopted by the 
National Government, but it must never be forgotten that in 
addition to what can be achieved in that way, much hard work 
and personal effort would be required before we were in the 
position to resume our old place in the markets of the world, 
As to the stabilization of the pound, however desirable a 
that might be, we must wait, as we could not afford to take 
action until we were absolutely assured that we could maintain 
the new basis as a definite and permanent arrangement, 


* * * * 


Tue AUSTRALIAN POSITION. 

A very intimate and able survey of the position and pr. 
spects in Australia was provided by Mr. Andrew Williamson, 
Chairman of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, at the 
annual meeting of that Institution on Wednesday. Mr 
Williamson pointed out that Australia’s critical position had 
arisen through over-borrowing and over-importing so that to 
meet the annual obligations of Commonwealth and State 
zovernments a sum of about £36,000,000 a year was needed. 
When, owing to the decline in selling values of wool, wheat and 
other commodities, there was a decrease in exports of about 
£44,000,000, the immediate result was the disclosure of a 
shortage in the means with which to meet Overseas liabilities, 
Mr. Williamson, while applauding the magnificent response 
made by the Australian internal debt holders to the invitation 
voluntarily to convert their stock holdings to a lower rate of 
interest, was nevertheless critical of the coercion indulged in 
with regard to the fraction of less than 3 per cent. who dis- 
sented from voluntary conversion, an action, he said, which 
‘“*has rather dimmed the glory of the success and has not 
strengthened Australian credit here.’ Mr. Williamson's 
speech was full of interesting facts and figures showing how 
the Australian trade position has improved, though he pointed 
out that the trade balance for the twelve months to June 30th 
last is still a long way short of the amount req:tired to provide 
for Australia’s external obligations and during the last two 
years Australia has exported about £40,000,000 of gold, 
process which cannot be repeated. Nevertheless, since Great 
Britain was forced off the gold standard, Australia had gained 
by the rise in the world price of practically all her exports. 

7 * % * * 
WeLWwyn COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 

A small Debenture issue, charged on specifically mortgaged 
premises, and giving a yield of £5 12s. per cent. is an offer 
the shape of a further issue of £18,000 54 per cent. First 
Mortgage Stock at 98 per cent. of Welwyn Commercial 
Buildings Limited. This company is a subsidiary of Welwyn 
Garden City, Ltd., and is registered under the Industmal 
and Provident Societies Acts, its objects being to provide 
factory accommodation at Welwyn Garden City for smallet 
industrial concerns. It has already erected various factories 
and the present issue of Debenture Stock ranks equally with 
an amount of £25,000 already issued. The interest on the 
First Mortgage Stock now issued and already issued, is coverél 
by present profit rentals of nearly three times as much. The 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, Limited, at 
Trustees for the holders of this stock. 

A. W. W. 





——— 





Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the SeucTaror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDA) 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper hi 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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fNGLISH SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 





A YEAR OF GREAT DIFFICULTY 





AUSTRALIA’S PROGRESS TOWARDS RECOVERY 





MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS 





KE thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of English Scottish and 


viglen Bank, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at 5 
caceehurch Street, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The Chairman referred to the past year as having been one of 
aeptional difticulty owing to the critical position which had arisen 
in Australia. Hay ing reviewed the steps which had been taken to 
neet what he described as the double danger of unbalanced Budgets 
ind unbalanced trade in Australia, he remarked that shareholders 
yould recognize how severely the general difficulties of the present 
gtuation of affairs in Australia restricted for the time being the 
ming powers of the banks. It was in this way, in a very marked 
degree, that the shareholders of the banks were contributing to the 

ssonal sacrifice 1n which the Governments had called upon all 
the people of Australia to share in order to rehabilitate the whele 
position and open the way fer gradual and sound recovery. 

Banks’ CO-OPERATION WitH THE GOVERNMENTS. 

During the last two difficult and anxious vears the sheet anchor 
that had been the chief means of steadying the position and making 
the way to ultimate recovery possible without an intervening 
disaster had been the loyalty with which, at much sacrifice to 
themselves, the banks had co-operated with and supported the 
(overnments. Had not the banks over a long course of years 
len ably and prudently conducted on sound economic lines the 
support they had accorded to the Governments would have been 
impossible. He was glad to have this opportunity to bear a cordial 
tribute to the admirable way in which Sir Robert Gibson and his 
colleagues on the board of the Commonwealth Bank had, together 
with the trading banks, handled the many critical and delicate 
situations that had arisen. The whole of Australia was under a 
lasting debt of obligation to the banks which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate. 

The balancing of the Budgets of the Governments, and keeping 
them balanced from year to year, was an essential factor in 
Australian recovery, but one of equal importance was the restoration 
of the balance of trade and the provision by the required excess of 
exports from Australia over imports to meet the fully £36,000,000 
annual obligation in Lendon for interest on overseas loans and 
services. 

ImproveD TRADE PosirIon. 

The trade position had very definitely improved, as the official 
statistics disclosed. These showed an excess of exports in the year 
to June 30th, 1931, amounting to £41,480,303; but, eliminating 
the gold from both the imports and exports and reducing the 
exports of merchandise other than gold to British currency, there 
was an excess of exports of £15,640,958, as compared with an 
excess of imports of £33,377,298, on the same basis, in the previous 
year. Last year imports fell by £70,596,555, and exports also fell 
by rather over £21,500,000, showing a severe shrinkage in overseas 
trade. Adding back the géld imported and exported last year, 
they had a real excess of total exports over total imports of 
£28,288,861, or a net improvement last year over 1930 in the trade 
balance of over £34,000,000. This was a gratifying movement in 
the right direction, but was still a long way short of the amount 
that Australia required in the form of London money each year 
to provide for her annual obligations and for financing her export 
trade from London. During the last two years Australia, to pay 
her way, had exported £40,000,000 of gold, which could not be 
repeated. Nor could she for probably some years to come materially 
inerease the volume of her exports: relief must come through a 
recovery from the catastrophic fall in her commodity prices, and 
reducing her costs of production. 

Since Britain was forced off the gold standard there had been a 
gratifying rise in world prices for practically all Australian exports. 
If this rise was maintained and, still more, if the improvement 
went further, and if the Federal and State Governments resolutely 
adhered to the Premier's plan and costs of production were brought 
into closer relation to world costs, then we should witness a steady 
and all-round recovery, expansion of trade and industry, increased 
employment, a gradual improvement in exchange, and a steady 
advance towards more prosperous times. 

Tue Accounts. 

Dealing with the accounts the chairman said it would be observed 
that from the reserve fund of £3,175,000 there had been transferred 
fo a special reserve for depreciation in Australian currency 
£1,585,000, leaving in the free reserve fund £1,590,000, The 
£1,585,000 carried to special reserve represented what it would 
cost to bring over to London at the rate of exchange ruling at the 
date of the balance-sheet the assets which, in the event of final 
settlement, would have to be dealt with on this side. The directors 
looked on the present abnormal exchange position as only a tem- 
porary phase and believed that the exchange would, as trade 
mproved and the balance swung more and more in favour of 
Australia, gradually return to par. In such event this special 


Provision would no longer be pac and the amount so earmarked 
reserve fund, 


would he restored to the genera In a word, although 











so long as the exchange remained against Australia they must make 
provision in this way in their balance-sheet, the directors believed 
that such provision would never require to be actually used. 

Current accounts and fixed deposits together at £28,522,421 
were less than in the previous balance sheet by £1,759,271, and this 
had meant diminished profits. Until recovery in the general 
situation set in, and the poor returns, and in many cases losses, 
which traders were making were once again replaced by revived 
trade and nermal profits, some further diminution of fixed deposits 
and current accounts might be expected. The reduction of interest 
on fixed deposits required by the Premiers’ plan might further 
accentuate this. 

A Strong Posrrton. 

Cash in hand, and bullion and cash at bankers, £8,589.192, 
was greater than last year by £1,881,454. This large increase 
in cash showed a very strong position, putting their liquid resources 
into the ratio of 17s. 63d. to the £ of their call liabilities. Invest 
ments at £1,464,130 were less by £316,632 and were spread over 
British, Dominion and Colonial Government securities. Cash and 
investments together, at £10,053,322, were greater than last year 
by £1,494,822 and were equivalent to 20s. 64d. to the £ of their 
demand liabilities, disclosing a very strong position. 

The gross profits, after deducting interest on the perpetual 
stocks, the necessary provision for bad and doubtful debts having 
been charged to contingencies reserves, amounted to £1,275.825. 
a shrinkage of approximately £311,932. This perhaps more than 
anything else brought home to them with painful vividness how 
intimately the earning power and general prosperity of the Bank 
were interlinked with the general welfare and prosperity of the 
whole community, and how ludicrous were the contentions of some 
Austr lian politicians that the troubles of Australia were largely 
brought about by the banks for their own selfish ends. Any more 
preposterous statement it was difficult to imagine, though they had 
found it recently re-echoed by the Socialists As 
he had so often emphasised, the well-being of the banks was bound 
up with the well-being of the community. 

Out of the balance available £15,000 was carried to the eredit 
of reserve fund, as required by their articles of association, and the 
directors recommended a further allocation of £15,000 to reserve 
fund, £5,000 to the Bank Officers’ Provident Fund, and a dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income tex, making 8 per cent. free of income 
tax, for the year, payable out of the profits of the year, and the 
substantial sum of £297,134 was being carried forward. 


at 





on this side. 


THe OUTLOOK. 

While the reduction in the year’s profits, with the conse juent 
reduction in dividend, was a trying and painful experience for 
them all, it was the inevitable result of the depression from which 
the whole world was suffering, accentuated by the special causes 
arising from the state of things peculiar to Australia. Provided 
the conditions laid down in the Premiers’ plan were faithfully 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter, and that in the future 
politicians were not allowed to play fast and loose with economic 
law, he had no fear for the future of Australia, but these conditions 
needed to be observed if full recovery was to be secured and a 
full tide of prosperity reached later on. 

Costs of production would have to be redueed. The 
and harassing burdens placed on industry, both primary and 
secondary, by the awards and regulations of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Courts would have to be mitigated. The fixation of 
wages ought in future to have some relation to the actual value 
the recipient could give in return, and not merely to what he could 
consume or to the number of years he had lived, totally regardless 
of individual merit. 

In May next a General Election for the Federal Parliament 
had been expected to take place. They could only hope that this 
eritical election—for critical it must be—would result in the firm 
establishment of a wise Government consisting of men who placed 
the urgent needs of their country above all personal or party 
considerations, who would be entitled to, and who would receive, 
the full confidence and support of the people. 

That morning a cable had come in intimating that the Federal 
Government in Australia was defeated on the previous night and 

‘ that there was the probability of an immediate or more or less 
immediate General Election. 

In conclusion he said that the seasonal outlook was favourable, 
and the recent increases in the market values of both wheat and 
wool, and of other commodities, were encouraging and, if maintained, 
and still more if further increased, would be of very great benefit 
to Australia and would hasten the balancing of trade so essential 
to the full rehabilitation of the country. Substantial progress 
towards recovery had already been made, and he was confident 
would be continued. The latest cabled advices showed that the 
season was developing favourably and that recent rains had improved 
the pastoral outlook and the wheat prospects, that butter production 
was good and that the increased prices of all exports had imparted 
a better tone to business. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcraror, 99 Gower Street; 
W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.] 


A Glance at Architecture 


Ir sometimes seems that one of the heaviest burdens laid 
on the modern architectural movement in this country is 
the style in which its literature is written. Much of this is 
translated—but, like Bottom, by no means completely trans- 
lated. The reiterative and almost hysterical manner of 
Le Corbusier’s otherwise excellent books may have been 
acceptable in the more nimble French, but as done into 
English it offered a handle which those who disapproved of his 
theories were quick to seize. One can, however, sympathize 
with the translator (unnamed) who was faced with ‘ L’Art 
Moderne Primitif ’’*—a title singularly difficult to render into 
intelligible English, without making a whole sentence of it. 
The case which M. Casteels advances is that the modern 
movement is now sufficiently well established to be almost 
through its primitive phase, and, confident of complete 
acceptance, to be moving towards maturity. On the Con- 
tinent this is probably true—but would that one could believe 
the following : ‘‘ England is always conservative in adopting 
new ideas, and mistrustful of extremes... Recently, how- 
ever, quite a crop of excellent modern houses have made their 
appearance, with here and there a cinema or a factory which 
thoroughly represent the modern spirit. The public is becoming 
accustomed to the new architecture, even getting to like it, 
and it is chiefly the architects who lag behind!” —‘ The italics 
mark my particular dissent. So far as I know (and I chase 
such things for miles), the existing specimens of modern 
architecture in this country are too few and isolated to have 
had much effect on the public mind as yet. One of the 
saddest results of the dishonesty and hypocrisy which persist 
in architectural design is that the public mind has grown 
apathetic about the whole thing. It takes the keenest interest 
in the design of a new car, but wastes no consideration on 
buildings—framed, as it feels, on conventions about which it 
knows little and cares less. The British public is a remarkable 
organism—and so is the British Press. A violent spate of 
controversy was brought down by Epstein’s ** Rima ”’—which, 
in any case, was destined to be almost completely hidden 
behind trees and bushes; but I have yet to read one single 
comment on Messrs. Selfridges’ new clock, which sticks out 
above Oxford Street in the eyes of all beholders. There can be 
no better thing to say of the new architecture than that its 
obvious honesty will bring it back to the eye of the man in the 
street. Already, when he does chance to notice an example, 
he finds in its simplicity and freedom from superannuated 
conventions something that appeals. As the habit of looking 
at new buildings grows upon him, he will gradually acquire 
taste enough to distinguish good from bad. Then, and not till 
then, we shall be able to claim that our architecture is in a 
condition of health. 

It is obviously absurd to expect that every new building put 


up shall be an object of beauty (at any rate until the Utopian | 


—, 
done—and not before—he can see what sort of “ outside» 
resulted. Almost always it will be found to be Pleasing, te 
may decide that it needs ornament (ornament is by no 
tabu; but it is never used except when and where it jg 
necessary), and he will choose his materials by the tests al 
suitability and economy. The result will be a building inogg, 
testably better from the point of view of use (for which, after 
all, it was built) than one designed “ from facade to plan”, 
it will also have its character written on its face. Those 
doubt its beauty might do worse than get M. Casteels’ book 
and, ridding their minds as far as possible of preconceived 
ideas, carefully examine, in the following order : plates 6g, 
69, 74, 99 & 112 for smaller houses (116 to 127 will show what. 
these may look like inside) ; 28, 38 and 56 for larger building; 
60, a church ; 20 and 26 for the beauty of utility—in fact, why 
not all of them ? 
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stage forecast in the previous sentence is reached): economy, | 


no less than dearth of taste and talent, makes it impossible. 
We can at least demand that it shall not ape beauty by means 
of cheap ornament and romantic imitation. Let it get down 
to its job and be content to do that well. The hallmark of the 
** modern ” building is not its cubical shape, nor even the use 
of concrete—neither of these things is in the very least essen- 
tial ; it is in the evidence that its design has proceeded from the 
inside outwards—from plan to facade, instead of the reverse— 
and that its materials have been chosen with common sense, 
A modern architect is asked to design a building giving, on the 
site allotted, certain accommodation which has to be used for 
certain purposes. He proceeds to make his plan with no other 
considerations in his mind than these; and he fulfils the 
requirements as efliciently as his talent allows. When this is 





* The New Style. By Maurice Casteels. (Batsford. 25s.) 





WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,180 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.” 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ea A Side Show. By Frank Hives. 
lal qwixt the Cup and the Lip. By Shalimar. 
hose why Peking Junk. By G. E. Hubbard. 
book Ml The Island of the Saint. By H. A. Manhood 
a Flood. By Midshipman Arthur J. T. Roe, R.N. 
al On ‘Pattens’ in the Fenland. By. H. W. S. 


Tances 


LIBERTY & CO. 


\ Bockish Gossip Around George Saintsbury. 
By R. S. Garnett. 

‘Manon Lescaut’ and Oliver Goldsmith. 
Fledgelings: Early Flying Experiments and 
Experiences. By the Hon. Alan Boyle. 


From the Outposts— 
1. Hurricane in oe Honduras. 

Sir John Burdon, K.B.E., C.M.G. 
Il. The Headland er IH Luck. By A. C. Maxwell. 
iil. Rebellion. By L. S. Norman. 













Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s, 
yearly, or 15s. for six months, 










WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


December, 1931. 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS I. By GEOFFREY MANDER, M.-P. 
Il. By GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE, M.P. 
SETTLED POLICY IN EAST AFRICA 
By The Right Hon. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


THE GENERAL ELECTICN 
By JOHN H. HUMPHREYS 


CASTE AND THE AS MILITARY PROBLEM 
By Sir WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 


THE GRECO-TURKISH FRIENDSHIP By Dr. WILLIAM MILLER 
ADOLF HITLER By A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 
DEMOCRACY AND CULTURE By Professor GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


SOVIET RUSSIA SOLVES THE JEWISH sy wit EM 
WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


", GEORGE BILAINKIN 
By MURIEL KENT 

By FREDERICK J. GOULD 
By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 
By GEORGE CLASCOW 


A LESSON OF 


MALAYA AT THE CROSS ROADS 
MARK RUTHER¥FORD (1831-1915) 

A TEACHER'S RETROSPECT: 1871-1931 
SANTA CLAUS COMES TO LIFE 

| FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

H The Pinancial Problem of Europe; Manchuria and Geneva. 
| LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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By SIR ELLIOT COLVIN, K.CS. 


THE RIOTS IN CYPRUS 
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‘THE EPHEMERAL.’ SOME MEMORIES OF OXFORD IN THE 
"NINETIES By Sir A. Hamilton Grant, K.CS.L, K.CLE. | 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND: VERSE By Clara Turnball | 
THE ‘CORNHILL MIDSHIPMAN'’ By EB A. J. | 
THE DEVIL'S FINGER By A. A. Irvine 
TWO ENCOUNTERS By A. F. Trotter | 
THERMVOPYLE By J. Leslie Mitchell 
MONKEYS By James W. Best, O.B_E. 
SCOTLAND IN 1815: WHAT THE BAGMAN SAW By Donald Carswell 
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LIBERTY’S 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

IN THE WORLD. 
WILL BE APPRECIATED. CATALOGUE FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, 
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THEATRES 














QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rupoir BesiEr. Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 

2nd YEAR. 


LAST WEEKS. 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











(L’Ame en Peine). 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284, Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 
HENRY AINLEY in 
THE ANATOMIST by Janes Brrptr. 
TWO SPECIAL MATINEES. 
Monday & Friday Next at 2.45, 


Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


THE UNQUIET SPIRIT. 














YOU WOULD LIKE TO PUBLISH YOUR MS. 


JOHN BALE, 


but the cost has precluded you? With experience, 

gained over a period of one hundred years, we 

are able to make suggestions and devise means 

whereby your MS. can be published. Send it 
along and we will advise you. 

SONS & DANIELSSON, 

83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 


LTD., 











Reserve 


Letters of Credit 
description 1s 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Fund ‘ £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Pesseieeee s under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
through i numerous branches of the Bank 


transacted : 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 

















MALVERN 


holds sway as a sheltered Winter Resort under guardian Hills. 
choice of 


A perfect retreat for these days and affording 

quarters and pleasant diversions. 

Varied Christmas features and seasonable revels, 
Secretary(S) gladly answers all enquiries. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


every 


Enquire at G.W-.R. Stations, Offices and Agencies, for details of train services, 


Cheap Holiday Tickets, and the New Winter Resort Tickets, et: 











PUT YOUR MONEY 











IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
W rite, call or “phone (Ambassador 1023) 
Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet, 
“Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
New Maenet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with aa 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weel:. ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line char 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5%, or] 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


VAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
44 breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.— Rev. F. W, CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. 1, 











PERSONAL 


rNHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
to all clients is F. J. Parr, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 











MEDICAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation 
i Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Professor Metchnikoff’s 
Food, NEW RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Worcester Park, 














CINEMA 
T HE ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 297TH, FOR ONE WEEK, 
Pudoukin’s 
“THE END OF ST. PETERSBURG ” 
and Rene Clair’s 
“TWO TIMID SOULS.” 


Last days: 
*“ HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME (Lon Chaney) 
and “MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA” (Soviet). 








LECTURES 


TE W EUROPE QR 'O U P; 
55 Gower Street, WC. 1. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 38kp, at 8.30. 
The Committee will be at home to the Publie for 
discussion and explanations of its aims. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





bear AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL. 
DEPUTY CITY LIBRARTAN, 


Applications are invited for the position of DEPUTY 
LIBRARIAN of the Bristol Public Libraries at a salary 
of £400 per annum, 

Applicants must have had previous experience in 
Public Library Administration, be familiar with the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and modern library 
methods (including ‘* open access ’’), and possess Certi- 
ficates of the Library Association or London University 
School of Librarianship. 

The appointment will be subject to the staff regu- 
lations of, the Council and the successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination, and to con- 
tribute to the Council's Superannuation Scheme (5°% 
of salary), The person appointed will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 
The appointment will be terminable by one month’s 
notice on either side. 

Applications (endorsed ‘ Deputy Librarian ’’) stating 
age, qualifications, present appointment and previous 
experience, together with copies of three recent. testi- 
monials (which will not be returned) are to be delivered 
to the undersigned not Jater than Saturday, December 
ivth, 1931, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as 
@ disqualification, 

JOSIAH GREEN, 
Town Clerk, 
The Council House, Bristol, 
November 20th, 





her 4 OF LONDON,—The Senate invite 

applications for the Stevenson Chair of Inter- 
national History tenable at the London School of 
Economics, Salary £1,000 a year, Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on 
sth January, 19232, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Univer- 
sity of London, 8,W, 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


w HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
iN TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J, & J, Paton, having an up-to-fiate know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADYICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 













QCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








SECRETARIAL AND. TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
Y a LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





{)ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. F, 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





eS ee Employment Bureau and 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

XOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 

/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER, 








Pp" EPARATORY.—Messrs. H. PavLiey and R. C, 
Lott. The School, Malvern Link, Wores. 





Beene od SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 

—Ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees: 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.— Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 





rPETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 

A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 
Scholarships, ete., from the SECRETARY, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


a. Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
~ for girls.-Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 








EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Two scholar- 
ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli- 
cation to be made by February 15th. Some non-com- 
petitive House exhibitions are available each term.— 
Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. DEVON, 

4 Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 





( U LD 1D N 8 Ww oO Os . 
WATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres, Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath, School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Easy 
access London, 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





Q cHOoO L OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
>, 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5, 

Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch, of Eng, day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls, Hst. 1898, Fees 4} to 8 guineas a term, 
For prospectus apply H&AD-MISTREss. 





QQ OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon,—Boarding 
iN and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially, Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESsS, 





Ct, MICHAELS SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos, (under 
‘ Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford),—Beautiful house and grounds, Qualified staff, 
Usual exams,—-Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 





= CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX,.—Roarding School 
for Girls, ages 11-18, Church of England, Recog- 
nized by Board of Education, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 





London, E,C, 4, Tel,; Mansion House 5053, 















TT HE MAYNARD’'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL EXE 
High-class Boarding and Day School, § do 

well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully vl 

staff. Mod, lang. a speciality. Pros. from HEAD-Misy me 





TFHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate stat ea 
tion for academic and musie examinations: exten 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis ti ~ 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual ; 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 


’ 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. 


oa. 

I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—Receye Jy 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.§ 








«3, 





} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good sty; 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectys 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, §,W, 1 





YPEWRITING, 94d. 1,000 words (over 3,900), car 
2d. 1,000 words. Duplicating —Kuine’s Tyy 
WRITING OFFICES, 17 Shaftesbury Av., W.1. Gerrard gg! 








FOR THE TABLE, &ec. 


I ELICLOUS sweets and chocolates. Sample Ib, 35 
Price list.—-Miss MILLS, Rock, Swanage, 








Spiced Beef, cooked ready i 
4 table, rounds and rolls, 7 to 30 Ibs, List 
RUSSELL’s Lrv., Princes Street, Cork. 





7 MAS.—Turkeys, the best flavoured and y 
Y. economical are Irish breds, 7 to 18 Ibs, pos 
rail. Terms cash or reference.—RUSSELL’s |p} 
Princes Street, Cork. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





i realy PRICES PATD for Jewellery, Old Gold a 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, De 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; larg \ 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if of 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kis 
in the world.--BENTLEY & CO., 10 New Bond Str 
London, W. 1. 





2() hes to the £, that is Full Value ; we pay the hig 
we NS / price for old dental plates, jewellery, gold, é 
—TwHE Lonvon Tvotu Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker-st. W 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Ture 





100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, é 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co.,, ln 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. ** SOLACE CLRCLES ” Pip} 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of (hii 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indeseribaly 
pleasure ; 12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra, 





I LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in ew 


a century, guaranteed ; sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield. 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d. p.f., or through chemi 
in all lands, 





Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporate 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens # 
free — HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, London, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having a 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice ( 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepti 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letter 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance! 





tions ; 5° for 13; 73% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





are all British, made from finest handspun Shetlas! 
wool, vegetable dyed, Light, soft, warm, washable- 


references, 
We also supply 


free, refunded if returned. These wools wash perfect 
and the colours are very beautiful—Kworty 49 
WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, near Harrogate. 





I ADIES’ BRIDGE PARTIES, Send 3/- for hall 
4 dozen beautiful richly-coloured Cigarette Ash Ta) 
in exquisite Pottery—money returned if not pleased 
GLEBE ASH TRAY COMPANY, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 








Playing Field, 


R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. } 
free, James St, Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scott 


Berar, ASH AND HAND-WOVEN SCARVIE 


ie Tobacco, “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. ae 


clime, with ever-increasing expedition through i 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—You of 


per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ofte i 


Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 ini 


and endless variety of colour and design. Price 12s, We 
21s, Send for samples, enclosing 10s, deposit ot 


VEGETABLE DYED EMBROIDERY WOOLS (FLY 
34d, per hank; Shade Card and Sample Hank 1s. *5 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Conz. 


NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
beautiful ene ret big profits. 
’ Lindfleld, Sussex. 


QMETHING 
s coloured Pottery ; 
_— POTTERY o., Dept. 





uy HY dread the cold weather, buy Shetland Garments. 

\\ Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, Jumpers, | 
searves, Berets, Vests, Xe. , from stock or knitted to own 
measurements ; book early for Xmas,—Send for free illus. 
catalogue to Miss M. J. SMITH, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland 








————————— 
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EOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ATH.-ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTE L. First 
| elass residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
lange Savage. Garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759. 





Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every ¢omfort. Excel, table.—COLLETTts, 


( 7 OLLETTS TS ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
ws, Hill 9, Cheltenham. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








THE ALISON 
“Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. 


HOTEL. 
Tel. 


-Melville 
207501. 


*DINBURGH., 
"rescent. Tgms.: 
*ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
y Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2) gns. 'Phone 311. 


k* ETER. 








ROY AL CL ARE NC E HOTE L. Facing 
Qulet old-world Caravanserai, H. & ¢. 
’Phone 4071 


4 Cathedral. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. 

ONDON.—_KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
L Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot 
and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per 
night. Special inclusive terms on application, 











SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s 
For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per day, 
others at lower rates. Prospectus free, 


ATLOCK,. Createst 
\ Hydro. 
Bedrooms ; 


inclusive ; 





ee INNS. 


Ask for ante List ( 2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
PELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REF RE SHMENT HOUSE 
Lip. 


PR. H. A., 


the 
ASSOCIATION, 


LTD., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


Travel eAdvice 


> 


The Travel Manager wishes a 
happy Christmas to the many 
hundreds of readers who have 
written during the year thanking 
him for his advice, and also to 
those who have passed on useful 
information for the benefit of 
other readers of ‘* The Spectator.” 


Those who have not yet corre- 
sponded with the Travel Bureau 
are assured that the advice 
offered is free and is 
purely for the comfort and well- 
being of the intending traveller. 


given 


In the present exceptional circum- 
stances, the Travel Manager is 
anxious to receive inquiries for 
holiday resorts in Britain and 
cruises in British ships. 





Srreet, W. 1 


CWOT OCWHT WOT OCW D 


i a te 


] ONDON. 
4 
CRANSTON CO. HOTESAS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL SPREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electrie fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakiast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—S8s. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 
ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere anl 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





TT ORQUAY,. 





dee SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 





Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. 'Phone:Totnes 14. 
bus fare Bond St.? Come 


\ THY not stay within 1d.’ 

Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Baths free 
Padd. 2364. 


to 34 Southwick S¢., 
Park, W.2. 


No tips. H. 

WV HERE to Sta” in London. THE LODGE, 1st 
George’s tqu.re, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or Os. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 2 

guineas weekly. 


Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
& ¢, water all bedrooms. Tel.: 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS 











RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
Mrs. VIOLET LATESON. 


7 ANDERSTEG.— THE 
land,summer & winter resort. 


LUGANO wore. BRISTOL 











Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant casy walks, 
HOUSES AND FLATS TO LET, Ke. 








*bus fare Bond St. ? Come 
TERRACE, Hyde 
Baths free. 


W HY not stay within 1d. 
te 34 Southwick St., Cambridge 





Park, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5,6 daily. 


Notips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, Tel.: Padd. 2364. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost 


of publication of this feature and we hope 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


when possible readers will patronize them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near). SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE. 
peel soy PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
ROY: AL YORK HOUSE, 
; A 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTR Gi} 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU x 4 a DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE t 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN ((o, Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perihs.) DIRE DNOUGHT. 
sACE, 


CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L ondonde aod ).—GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—-GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTL E. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEAC ON. 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS 
DORKING. 
aa Se ‘H SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Ss 


BOMPRIES. - 
ELL (Forfarshir 9 —PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fite). M ARIN S ; 


ENNERDAL E LAKE me umb.). 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE. 
EXMOUTH. —MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRBN. 

HASTINGS,— QUEEN'S. 


-ANGLER’S. 





HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALE DONIA 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BRE DAL Bane. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 


REGEN 


ROVAL VICTORIA. 


ARMS «& GOLF 


KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA 
LAKE —" Path aitaaile ). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 











LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition hy 
parcel post to your home in small phic als 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


TREF te} CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
TREFR NORTH WALES. 
eee” of British Spas Federation.) 

















LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH A BBE v. 
LOCH AWE (Argy lshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridg: 


LLS. 


iVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., we i - 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St. WLC 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, Wi. 1 


THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 





—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 


LYNTON. 
MALVERN. 


LEE ABBEY. 
FOLEY ARMS. 
SMEDLEY’s. 
SPREAD EAGLE. 
BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
ROYAL MARIN 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE 
NEWQUAY.—HE ny AND. 
OBAN.—- ALEXANDRA 
GRE AT. WESTER RN. 
TION. 


VE. 
DONARD 





ST 
PAIGNTON. —PAIGNTON PALACE. 
-REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornw: ul). ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 


PERTH. ROYAL GEORGE. 
STATION. 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 


PRINCETOWN (nr.).-TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (('o. Down).—GT. NORTHERN 


RUGBY.-ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SEAFORD. BAY 

SEAVIEW (I.0.W.).—PIER. 


SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—- DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 


SOUTHPORT.-- PRIN( - my WALES 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADST¢ 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. at EN WYVIS 


GLENDARAGH. 
(Somerset ).-TEMPLECOMBE 


TEIGNMOUTH. 
TEMPLECOMBE 


HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— GRAND. 


—OSBORNE 
—ROSETOR. 
—VICTORIA 
SEYMOUR. 
MARINI 
TURNBERRY. 


AND ALBER' 
TOTNES. 
TROON. 
TURNBERRY. 
| WARWICK. —LORD LEYCESTER 
1. | WINCHESTER. ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). 
| WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.). 





ROYAL OAK 


EAGLE LODGE 
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THE CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OBODY within reach of a MEDICI shop ever has to 
bother about Christmas Presents. 


MOO TWYHF SD TWHF SD TWF © TWF OD TWF OG 


We not only have thousands of things that are more than good 
enough for other people, we've thousands of things you hope 
someone will send to you! 


Thousands, quite apart from our wonderful pictures ! 
And this year everything is cheaper than it has ever been before. 


Please come early, but if you can’t come—write for our 
lists and shop by post. 


These are our —. 
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These are our shops: 


5 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


26 ALFRED PLACE, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
11 PRINCES STREET, HARROGATE 
57 HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


OTWHE © 


OTOP OD FIT 


London: Printed by W. Speaicut anv Sons, Lrp.; 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Spectator, L1p., at their Offices, 
Yo. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, November 28, 1931, 





